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Prosody in Chinook Jargon 
Henry Zenk 

Northwest Ethnohistorical Research Associates 

0. This paper re-examines some of the Chinook Jargon 
data obtained by Melville Jacobs over 50 years ago, in 
the light of data obtained by myself in 1982-83 with sup¬ 
port from the Melville and Elizabeth Jacobs Research 
Fund.* I will focus on a specific complex of phonetic 
and grammatical features given in Jacobs' record from one 
speaker. The features involve Jacobs' transcription of 
the multi-word forms (hereafter, combined forms) he has 
subclassified (in Jacobs 1932:33-38) as "compounds"— 
firmly-knit combined forms functioning as grammatical 
and/or lexemic units--and "clusters"—looser concatena¬ 
tions of forms in syntactically-determined sequences. 

The speaker was Mrs. Victoria Howard (herein, VH), also 
the source of his texts in Clackamas Chinookan. 

Where Jacobs' Jargon data were all transcribed 
directly during live dictation, mine were originally 
tape-recorded, and for the most part exhibit ordinary 
conversational styles and rates of delivery. The full 
spaces demarcating combined forms in Jacobs' fieldnote- 
book transcripts are not consistently equatable with any 
acoustic features distinguishable in my sound-recorded 
data. However, the internal constituencies of these 
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units, as well as certain phonetic features associated 
with them, are paralleled there by patterned suprasegmen- 
tal phenomena linking comparable grammatical categories 
of form. These parallels are most conveniently consid¬ 
ered here with reference to data recorded by me from one 
particular additional speaker. 

1. The Speakers. 

This additional speaker, the late Mr. Wilson Bobb 
(hereafter, WB), was a younger relative of VH. The 
two formerly were members of the same extended family, 
and lived in close association with one another for some 
years in the small northwestern Oregon reservation commu¬ 
nity of Grand Ronde. 

The Jargon language of Grand Ronde speakers must be 
considered a "creole language," if by that we mean a lin¬ 
guistic medium of manifestly hybrid origins and histori¬ 
cal currency as a pidgin, which nonetheless came to 
assume a full range of communicative functions in house¬ 
hold, extended family and larger community (Zenk 1988). 

WB insists upon the "first language" biographical 
priority of Jargon for himself: "I talked Jargon I guess 
ever since I was born." "I never learned Jargon, I just 
grew up that way. That was my first language." For VH 
we have the following note in Jacobs (1929-30, notebook 
53), given some added substance in a few other notations 
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scattered through the field notebooks: 

Mrs. H[oward]'s twalati [Tualatin Kalapuyan] 
father died when she was a very little girl, 
hence her grandparents [mother's parents], one 
Molale [ sic ], one Clackamas, were the people who 
raised [her]; Mrs. H's mother talked mostly jar¬ 
gon to her, but knew Mol. and Clack, just like 
Mrs. H. 

VH's language biography, while a complex one, does 
not seem unusually so in terms of what we know about life 
in the Grand Ronde community of her earlier years. 

Upwards of 15 small tribal and ethnic groups speaking 
upwards of 9 different languages were undergoing a rapid 
process of social integration there during that time. 

This was perhaps most obvious in the ever ramifying and 
tightening web of extended kinship that was cutting 
across all linguistic and "tribal" lines of division. In 
terms of traditional patrilineal reckoning, VH presumably 
would have been considered a Tualatin. However, while 
she had had some familiarity with the Tualatin language, 
she had never spoken it. She however did speak both 
Molala and Clackamas (Upper Chinookan) as a young girl— 
the tribal languages of the grandparents who raised her. 
She also used Clackamas a great deal with the mother of 
her first husband, who was Clackamas. It was during the 
15 or so years of that first marriage that she was in 
closest contact with WB, who was the step-son of one of 
her husband's brothers. Extended-family ties were strong 
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in this as well as other Grand Ronde families of the 
period, and it is most interesting that WB remembers VH 
as a speaker only of Jargon and English, his own reper¬ 
toire of languages (local non-standard English, note, was 
also in wide currency in the community of that time). He 
moreover strongly resisted any imputation of "Clackamas" 
affiliation to her (beyond that implied by marriage, that 
is). A Clackamas would never marry another Clackamas, he 
declared, expressing the sensitivity of Natives older 
than himself to the slightest taint of incest: blood 
relationship was usually assumed for fellow members of 
each small Grand Ronde tribe. 

The foregoing circumstances of the speakers’ experi¬ 
ence and use of the language have important implications 
for evaluating their linguistic data. These however must 
await full treatment elsewhere. Briefly, such implica¬ 
tions concern (a) creolization, or complications and 
expansions of linguistic makeup in response to expanded 
use and function (Hymes 1971:65); and (b) variability, 
or the correlations between linguistic makeup and factors 
such as speakers' other languages, their varying gener¬ 
ation levels, the relationships and situations affecting 
their language use, and so forth. 

2. Combined forms in VH's texts. 

The following description necessarily refers 
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frequently to syntactic units and relations whose ade¬ 
quate exemplification would require a much lengthier and 
more specialized treatment. Stereotyped and idiomatic 
forms and meanings are also frequently encountered in 
VH's texts—as would become much clearer in a comprehen¬ 
sive consideration of data from all Grand Ronde speakers 
recorded. Hopefully, I will be able to make up for some 
of these gaps in the future. 

In Jacobs' field recordings from VH (Jacobs 
1929-30), combined forms appear as sequences of forms 
adjoining one another without intervening breaks, bounded 
initially and finally by full spaces--orthographic words. 
In preparing the texts for publication (Jacobs 
1936:1-13), Jacobs preserved these units as originally 
recorded, while adopting certain conventions to clarify 
their structure. The original convention of the ortho¬ 
graphic word is carried over in the transcription of 
dependent personal pronouns preposed to full forms. All 
other constituents are set off from one another by means 
of connecting dashes (in the 1932 structural Notes , 
dependent personal pronouns are likewise so treated). 

The following sample, presenting one punctuation-unit 
from Jacobs' original field notebooks (where only one 
punctuation mark, , appears), followed by the corre¬ 
sponding unit as it appears in the published texts, 
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illustrates these differing usages. Note that in the pub¬ 
lished version, only one combined form appears as a whole 
typographic word—yagu:ri, the only form consisting of a 
dependent personal pronoun (ya '3 P.S.') preposed to a 
full form (gu:ri 'run'). 

[Original:] , , 

aldaw9xt yagurri *£xni Ukd 9 n 9 s<iUtjmen wikll:liw9£t 
yagurri kcibahcius. [U=upsilon] 

[Published: , 

alda-w9xt yagu:ri 4-axni uk-denes-4-utJm&n, 
wik-li:li-w©xt yagu:ri k4ba-hcfus, . . . 

[Translation, as published:] 

'Then again the little girl ran outside, pretty soon 
again she ran to the house, . . . 

The majority of combined forms transcribed by Jacobs 
for VH (see 4. below) demarcate whole syntactic construc¬ 
tions, either (a) fillers of specific syntactic function 
slots; or (b) complex verb forms, in which simplex or 
compounded verbs appear joined to pronouns or other verb¬ 
modifying elements. In the following examples of clause- 
level constructions (each identified with Jacobs' numbers 
for text, paragraph, and paragraph division), each full 
word or combined form shown exemplifies one of these two 
types. 

1) alda ddn©s-hayas hayu-wawa ^kda. 

now little-big FREQ-talk something 

'Now something or other was talking a little louder’. 

3:5(1). 
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2) d9n9s-li:li alda ikda yagamdaks, 

little- now some- 3PS-understand 

awhile thing 

'In a little while she heard something', 3:5(1). 

3) qantji-li:li ga: gwa-4-asga. 
such-awhile that way-3PP 

'I do not know how long a time they were like that'. 
1 : 1 ( 2 ) . 

4) qantji-li: li yamui)k-ga:gwa. 
such-awhile 3PS-TRNS-that way 

'I do not know how long a time she was doing that. 
1:4(2). 

5) t'lu:nas a*lda yamuijk-mi*:m9lust natjstj. 

Presumably now 3PS-TRNS-dead IPS-grandmother 

'Maybe he has killed my grandmother by now'. 

1 : 6 ( 1 ). 

6) 4-asmao-gu: ri-yaxga. 

3PP-TRNS-run-3PS 

'They followed running after him'. 1:6(3). 

7) kab9t-i: xt-yaxga yamui)-kanawi-ikda, 
only-one-3PS * 3PS-do-all-thing 
'She alone did everything', 3:12(3). 

8) tjagu-*ax uk-yalagu^m 
TRSL-out* DEM-3PS-pitch 
'the pitch came out', 3:3(1) 

9) li::li alda tjagu-tj’xsp uk-baya. 

awhile- now TRSL-ex- DEM-fire 

AUG tinct 

'After a time the fire went out'. 1:10(2). 

10) uk-lamyai bi-yakwi’im, kabit-makwjt, bi^s-4-asm^: lait 

DEM-old- CONJ-3PS- only-two would-3PP- 

lady grandaughter stay 

kaba-hcfus. 

PREP-house 

'The old woman and her grandaughter, just the two of 
them, only they stayed at the house'. 1:1(1). 
[Internal punctuation added to published text-- 
lacking in field transcript.] 
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11) alda i:xt-sa:n uk-lamiyai yaga-hai-mai)k-4-u: J-f-uJ, 
now one-day DEM-old 3PS-FREQ-TRNS-good-good 

lady 

'Now one day when the old woman was straightening 
things' , 3:2(1). 


12) yaga-hai-mank-plifim wik-saya kaba-*asbciya. 
3PS-FREQ-TRNS-broom not-far PREP-3PP-fire 
'when she was sweeping not far from the fire', 

3:2(1). [hcii stressed in field transcript, not pub- 
lishd. ] 

The interlinear translations distinguish between 
items functioning primarily as grammatical markers, and 
all other items, glossed with English lexical equiva¬ 
lents. Most grammatical markers in VH's Jargon have 
alternate forms, which may be grouped into two sets: (1) 
a dependent set of modally unstressed and often otherwise 
reduced modifiers ("modal stress," note, as subject to 
certain conditioned modifications of basic stress pattern 
to be treated below), and (2) a set of corresponding 
stressed full-forms. Dependent variants occur usually 
joined, while full-form variants are much more likely to 
appear unjoined. Of the grammatical functions referred 
to, the following should probably be commented upon. 

TRNS. munk, the common element of many compound 
verbs of stereotyped transitive meaning, is derived from 
the regional Jargon causative verb mamuk. An original or 
contributing causative meaning is usually evident, but 
not always obviously so: for example, munk-hihi in its 
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usual meaning ('TRNS laugh') is to mock someone, not 
"make them laugh"; and Jacobs' published translation of 
man-gu:ri (no. 6), 'they followed running after him', is 
a misleadingly dressed-up version of the field transla¬ 
tion, 'they followed, ran after him' ('chase' is the most 
frequently-given meaning for this compound in my notes). 
munk may also occur as a main verb ('to make, do 1 ), in 
which case it is usually stressed. 

TRSL. "Translative": a verb-forming element denot¬ 
ing change of state, whether processual or resultative. 

/ /> 

FREQ, hayu, hayu is an adverbial meaning 'many, 
much'. For some Grand Ronde speakers, including the two 
being considered, this has given rise to the distinct 
form hayu (hai), a productive verb modifier indicating 
frequentive and/or continuative aspect. 

Generally speaking, full forms may assume the syn¬ 
tactic functions of their dependent counterparts. At the 
same time, they may also be used to convey expressive 
and/or lexical meanings not ordinarily accruing to the 
dependent forms. The qualification "not ordinarily" is 
necessary because this rule does not operate entirely 
regularly. For example, in samples 4, 5, 6, 11 and 12 
above an unstressed-joined mun(k) (or man(k)) forms com¬ 
pound transitive verbs. In 7, however, munk is appar¬ 
ently functioning as a main verb, corresponding to the 
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full form munk, mank (and unusually for VH, mamuk) 'to 
do, make' elsewhere (the form mamuk in context has the 
additional special meanings 'work', ’sexual inter¬ 
course'). Compare the inconsistently-given combinations 
munk-lagamas (three instances) , munk-lag/mas (three 
instances), and mamuk lagamas (one instance, corrected to 
maunk lagamas) 'to dig [i.e., "do"] camas'. 

2.1. Many combined forms in VH's texts consist of a 
dependent form preposed to a full form. These almost 
invariably coincide with endocentric (attribute-head) or 
exocentric (modifier-verb) constructions. Allowing for 
some expressively-motivated and/or irregular variation, 
monosyllabic dependent forms occur regularly unstressed, 
disyllabic dependent forms variably unstressed in these 
combinations. To cite from the foregoing examples: 

[na [tjstj]] , [ya[gamdaks]] , [uk[baya]], 

[tjagu [tjx/p] ] , [kaba [h/us] ] . [uk [lamyai] ] , 

[tJagu[4rax] ] , [hayu[wawa] ] . 

The demonstrative pronoun uk (corresponding full 
form: uguk) occurs stressed in this environment more 

often than the short-form personal pronouns. Stress may 
have emphatic value in either case, although the texts 
and translations usually do not permit us to discriminate 
finer shadings of emphasis (as in extra-careful speech) 
from evidently unmotivated variation. 
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2.2. With only a few exceptions, postposed joined 
pronouns occur as full forms in VH's texts: 

[[ga:gwa]*asga], [tas[man[gu:ri[yaxga]]]], 

[[kabet[ 1 :xt]]yaxga] . 

2.3. In combined forms corresponding to endocentric 
attribute-head constructions lacking marked dependent 
constituents, head forms regularly occur stressed, 
attributive forms variably stressed: 

[ddnfte [hayas]], [denss[li:li]], [gantji[li:li]]. 
[kabit[makwjt]] (compare [[kab9t[ 1 :xt]-]). 

The form [wik[saya]] provides another instructive 
exception. Attribute-head compounds in VH's Jargon are 
mostly bipartite, with stress falling regularly on the 
second and variably on the first member of the compound 
(some endocentric head-attribute constructions also 
occur, which bear stress on the first member but not on 
the second). By contrast, full forms are mostly disylla¬ 
bic and initially stressed. The form wiksaya belongs to 
a group of compounds that seem to hover somewhere in 
between compounds and full forms. As used here, it seems 
to carry the weight of a full word—a prepositional ele¬ 
ment meaning 'not far from, close to'—notwithstanding 
its transparently compound character. WB, by contrast, 
always pronounces it as a compound—wiksaya, used both 
adverbially ('nearly, almost, near') and prepositionally. 
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2.4. In a sequence of two dependent forms preceding 
a main (head or verb) form, the main form occurs regu¬ 
larly stressed, the first dependent form variably 
stressed, the second dependent form regularly unstressed. 
Note the evident parallelism between the dependent por¬ 
tions of such compounds and the aforementioned dominant 
patterning for full forms. 

[ya[munk[ga:gwa, -mi:mdlust]]], 

[y/ga [hai [mank [plu:m] ] ] , [uk [ya[lagu:m] ] ] , 

[bi[ya[kwi?im]]], [ya[mun[kanawi[lkda]]]], 

[kaba [4-as [baya] ] ], [4as [man [gu*:ri [yaxga] ] ] ] , 

[y/ga[hai [maqft £[4ru:J’]4-uf ] ] ] ], 


The form [bus [4-as [mi:4rait] ] ] illustrates another 
borderline case, bus is a versatile adverbial, being 
exemplified (1) as a verb-initial modal qualifying the 
action of the verb as somehow conditioned or hypotheti¬ 
cal, (2) as a subordinating conjunction ('if', 'but', 
'that')f (3) as a preposition ('for the sake of', 

'than'), (4) as a frequent constituent both of idiomatic 
and de novo adverbial compounds. Here it exemplifies 
function (1), and as such parallels closely the verb¬ 
modifying elements I gloss with block letters. However, 
specialization of function is unaccompanied by any con- 
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sistent specialization of form in this case. Therefore, 

I treat bus the same way I treat other adverbials, 
although the English glosses required for interlinear 
translation are thereby necessarily various. 

2.5. The example with bus is paralleled by many 
others in which adverbial forms appear joined to forms 
filling syntactic verb, subject or object slots. Such 
examples are frequent enough to define an alternate modal 
pattern. The following samples typify many others. 

13) alda-ya^utma 7 uk-yatjstj. 
now-3PS-feed DEM-3PS-grandmother 

'she gave (of) it to her grandmother'. 3:2(2). 

14) alda-uk-d©n-©s-‘hft.fmen li:ll wik-ya^a^rdwa. 
now-DEM-little-girl awhile not-3PS-go 

'For awhile the little girl did not go'. 3:9(1). 

3. Prosody. 

The taperecorded samples of WB's Jargon drawn upon 
here, consisting both of sentence elicitations and 
excerpts from free conversation, exemplify the speaker's 
ordinary conversational style and rate of delivery, 
albeit subject to lapses and discontinuities attending 
long disuse of the language. 

I have marked two degrees of accentuation accompa¬ 
nying stress in WB's Jargon, indicated as , less accen¬ 
tuated and ' more accentuated before each stressed form 
affected. Since stress usually falls on the first syl¬ 
lable of a stressed multisyllabic full form, the stress 
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marks, (full) and (reduced or secondary) are used 
only to mark variant stress placements. Taking into con¬ 
sideration also the occurence of unstressed-unaccentuated 
(hence unmarked) forms, three degrees of syllable promi¬ 
nence may be distinguished. 

Level 2: full stress with higher pitch. 

Level 1: reduced stress, or stress (full or 
reduced) with lower pitch. 

Level 0: Unstressed. 

Each of the following samples transcribed according 
to the foregoing conventions corresponds syntactically to 
one or more clause-level constructions. Each string of 
forms bounded by |—a speech pause of less than 1 sec¬ 
ond—or #—a full stop—marks one breath group. (Note: 
A=caret, I=iota, U=upsilon.) 

15) # f dunus'hayajya f hayu'wa:wa # 

16) # ,qAntJi 1 li:liiasjhayu'wawa # 

17) # ,kagubus'Ikdatjau'qa:da t ya # 

18) # f kAb9t'i:xt,nai | 'wa:wa,wawa f wa:wa # 

19) | ,kanawe ' Ikda , tjau'4-u: J | kag©ps | , tjau ' c^£ :«ir t kagwa # 

20) # ,kanawe 1 Ikdana | munk'3*Ukttlk # 

21) # na f hayumunk'4:Uk4-Uk # 

22) | ?uk?uk , ba:sd$n l yamunk , mi:m9lust' ? ukya' ’aru | 

t aldaya'iadwskeb® .. | ^ f 

ya' ladwakoba 1 ha:usya' "?IsgAm 1 ’ukya 1 karapi:n,aldaya | 
munk 1 mirmfilust’uk'ba:sdSn # 
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18) t kAbet'i:xt f nai | 'wa:wa,wawa,wa:wa 

only-one-lPS talk-talk-talk 

'I'm alone, (just) talking and talking and talking'. 

19) ,kanawe'Ikda t tJau'«iu:J | kagSp^- | 1 1 jau' gW :4-, kagwa 

all-thing TRSL-good like-as TRSL-tight-like 

'Everything turns out fine, its like it all ties together 

20) t kanawe'Ikda na- | munk-'4uk£uk 

all-thing IPS TRNS-break-break 
'I break it all up'. 

21) na- f hayumunk'«tuk4-uk 
IPS-FREQ-TRNS-break-break 
'I'm breaking it up'. 

22) uk- uk-'basdSn f yamunk ' mi rmelust ukya- ,-:, a:u | 

DEM DEM-white IPS-TRNS-dead DEM-3PS-brother 

,alda ya-'<iadw© ksbd-.. | ya-'dradws koba-'ha:us 

now 3PS-go PREP 3PS-go PREP-house 

ya-'Isgam ,ukya'karapi:n r alda ya- | 

3PS-get DEM-3PS-rifle now 3PS- 

munk-'mi:mSlust uk-'ba:sddn 
TRNS-dead DEM-white 

'That, that white man killed his brother. So then he 
went to, he went to the house, he got his rifle, and 
then he killed that white man'. 

It will be noted that the orthographic words so 
marked occur at levels of structural segmentation identi¬ 
cal to those exemplified by the combined forms illus¬ 
trated in VH samples 1-12. When these and other samples 
are compared further, it becomes evident that the pro¬ 
sodic patterns characterizing WB's orthographic words 
closely parallel the patterning of stressed and 
unstressed constituents in VH's combined forms. This may 
be illustrated with reference to samples 15-22, in con- 
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junction with the compilation of forms already presented 
for VH (certain points at which the two speakers’ usages 
differ will become evident—these, again, await treatment 
elsewhere): 

3.1. (:2.1.) . [munk [ [ ’4-uk] 4-uk] ,-mi: mslust] ] , 

[uk['ba(:)sdan]], [ya [ ’-iadwa] ] , [kaba [ 'ha:us] ] , 

[ya [ ’ Isgam] ] . [, tjau [ '4-u: J] ] . 

3.2. (:2.2.). [[tjau['qa:da]] f ya], 

[[ r kAb9t['i:xt]],nai]. 

3.3. (:2.3.). [,dunus[’hayaj]], [,qAntfi['li:li]], 

[jkanawe['Ikda]]. 

3.4. (:2.4.). [ f ya[munk[ 1 mi:malust]]], 

[,uk [ya [' karapi :n] ] ] , [na [ r hayu [munk [ [ ’druk] 4ruk] ] ] ] . 

[uk[ya['’aru]]], [ya-»4ras[ ,hayu[' wa:wa] ] ] . 

3.5. (:2.5.). The variant modal patterning given in 
VH samples 13-14 is paralleled to the extent that simplex 
adverbial forms ordinarily occur at level 1 (in example 
19 at level 0)--that is, at a lower prominence level than 
(and therefore likely to be perceived as subordinate to) 
accompanying verb and substantive forms. 

4. Implications. 

The types of combined form described with reference 
to samples 1-12 and 13-14 account for the majority of 
such forms appearing in VH's texts. Virtually all vari¬ 
ances from modal type involve forms that only partially 
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realize full syntactic constructions (it must be pointed 
out that such a determination occasionally involves fine 
points of interpretation--which, again, must await treat¬ 
ment elsewhere). I have not provided counts of modal and 
non-modal forms for all texts, since the frequency of 
occurence of combined forms per text and portion of text, 
as well as their degrees of coincidence with whole con¬ 
structions, are somewhat variable. This may be seen 
especially for the first-recorded and last-recorded 
texts, numbers 2 and 4 respectively. Text 4, with 
approximately 17 full lines of (published) text, has a 
total of 74 combined forms, or an average of 4.35 per 
line. Of these, 47 (.64 of the total) realize whole syn¬ 
tactic constructions; almost all the remaining (.30 of 
the total) are accounted for by the other modal type. 

Text 2, with 34 lines, has 112 combined forms, or an 
average of only 3.29 per line. Of these, about .79 real¬ 
ize whole syntactic constructions, while .07 exemplify 
the other modal type; .13, alongside .08 for text 4, are 
partial realizations of whole constructions. 

The most significant of these several variances 
between the two texts is the first—the higher frequency 
of occurence for text 4. A principal reason for this 
variance is that in text 4, items with dependent and 
independent variants exhibit a near-perfect match between 
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form and function. In text 2, by contrast, many indepen¬ 
dent variants assume their dependent-form grammatical 
functions. In some clauses, indeed, not a single depen¬ 
dent variant is to be found, and VH seems to be speaking 
something very like pidgin Jargon. 

23) alda 4-asga tjagwa n/iga tat. 

now 3PP come IPS uncle 

'"Now my uncles are coming"'. 2:3(2). 

24) gwa: :nisim gw9ndm yaga tat 4a*ska *tadu-nanitj 

always five 3PS uncle 3PP go-look 

ma:witj 

deer 

'Her five uncles went hunting deer all the time'. 
2 : 1 ( 1 ) 

This peculiarity, together with the fact that text 2 
was the first recorded, suggest that Jacobs' initial lack 
of familiarity with the language prompted the informant 
to speak exceptionally carefully and deliberately. The 
data from WB confirm this surmise, to the extent that 
they show full forms assuming dependent-form grammatical 
functions only for specific and restricted purposes. 
Basically, WB resorts to such substitutions only in order 
to convey emphasis. His usage and his introspection 
agree that full forms convey a "stronger" impression, 
which, depending on circumstances, may convey the 
speaker's emotional state, or be used just to make commu¬ 
nication clearer—more explicit. 

I have elsewhere suggested (Zenk 1988) that Grand 
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Ronde speakers could have found the more "pidgin"-like 
style of Jargon suggested by VH's samples 23-24 useful 
for certain purposes—as in communicating with White 
speakers (or linguists?) perceived to be subcompetent in 
the language. The data from WB are not conclusive in 
this regard, since I was unable to secure uniform samples 
of such a style of Jargon from him. That is, he employs 
the substitutions in question only on a form-by-form 
basis, not on a scale suggesting anything like a distinct 
stylistic register. At the same time, he is also aware 
that some people spoke Jargon in such a fashion, and he 
professes not to find this particularly unusual: "that 
all comes in Jargon," as he commented once. 

The foregoing observations permit me to suggest, by 
way of conclusion, an explanation for the high degree of 
coincidence between orthographic and syntactic units in 
Jacobs' Jargon texts from VH. Jacobs' own remarks 
(1932:33-34, 1936:v-vi) suggest that he perceived com¬ 
bined forms to be phonetically real entities. I would 
suggest that an important factor in that perception 
resides in the pragmatics of the live-dictation situation 
in which Jacobs worked. In brief, it would appear that 
VH tried to dictate her texts to Jacobs carefully and 
deliberately, out of deference to his (impressive but not 
unlimited) capacity to write as fast as she talked. In 
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this light, it comes as no particular surprise that 
almost all the clauses recorded with unjoined full forms 
to the exculusion of combined forms occur in the first 
text dictated. The Jargon of VH's remaining texts, in 
which syntactic units up to specific levels of inclusive¬ 
ness are realized wholly or partially as combined forms, 
very likely represents Jargon as she was used to and/or 
preferred to speak it--yet produced with some special 
effort to keep it neat and precise. VH's Jargon as we 
have it, that is to say, seems to some extent to be a 
Jargon deliberately styled with reference to the live 
dictation situation. 


*In addition to the Melville and Elizabeth Jacobs 
Research Fund, I would also like to acknowledge the 
trustees of the Melville Jacobs Collection, who have per¬ 
mitted me to study Jacobs' original fieldnotes. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF THE NAME “KWAKIUTL” 

Brian Compton 

(U.B.C., Department of Botany) 

John Rath 

(Heiltsuk Cultural Education Centre) 

1. Franz Boas may not have believed his Kwakwala informants when they told him that 
k w agul or k w agui (an g li ciz ed as “Kwakiutl”) means “smoke of the world” (1897: 330) 
or just “smoke” (1920 in 1940:357), but the following argument shows that the name’s 
connection with smoke is not far-fetched. We will use the notations “HA, HE, (X), KW” 
to refer to, respectively, the Haisla, Heiltsuk, Oowekyala, and Kwakwala isolects of 
North Wakashan. All non-English is italicized. In transcriptions, individual phonemes 
(but not phonemic words) are written between / / and canonical morpheme forms 
between {}. Individual constituents of these canonical forms, i.e. morphophonemes, are 
cited between 11. For readability’s sake, in both phonemic and morphophonemic trans¬ 
criptions symbols for vowels and vocalic resonants are used even though these latter are 
but allophones of their corresponding consonantal resonants. 

2. In interviews with Kitlope elder Gordon Robertson a name HA k w ak w k w sduayu was 
recorded which refers to specimens of at least two species of puffball fungi, viz 
Bovista pQa Berk. & Curt. (Christ sm., 21 Sept 1980, UBQ and B.phnnbca Pers. 
(Grider A MacKay sji., 18 May 1981, UBQ (Lycoperdaceae). 1 The mature body of 
a puffball fungus has a spherical shape; squeezing it results in the release of a cloud of. 
fine dust, the spores. In Bovista spp. this spore cloud is somewhat dark and amoky- 
looking. Mr. Robertson says that k w ak w k w sduayu was believed to be dangerous; a ghost 
might squeeze it to hurt your eyes with the spores coming out of it He described these 
spores himself as a blade powder on 7 March 1988 and as a black cloud on 4 May 1988.' 
On the latter date he also qualified the nature of the hurt as loss of sight and indicated 
that instead of HA k w ak w k w sduayu, which he said refers to putting the spores in a vic¬ 
tim’s eyes, the longer name HA k w ak w k w sduAfu bs Iizi4 could be used which mentions; 

Vfr the ghostly perpetrator of the act. 

4 3. The etymology of the HA terms is somewhat complex. The addition bs lizifi means f 
“olTby a ghost” The n ame k w ak w k w sduayu analyzes as k w ak w k w sdu-a-yv . The second 

: 1 To be exact, Mr. Robertson’s explications of the reference of HA kvakrindu&fu fit Bovista spp. 
best and he moreover decidedly rejected die possibility of reference to other m ember s of die puffball 
group, e.g. locally common species of Lycopertkm. On die other hand, the possibility is stfll open thatfbe 
name refers both to on die one hand R pda and R phnnbea, and on dw other a third less common 
v special of Bovista or members of die genus BoristeBa which is doedy related to Bovista. For more 
botanical information on puffballs see Coker and Couch (1928), and Smith (1951). 
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^3 

/k w / in the root allomorph k w ak w k w - is the reduplicate of initial /k w / , the reduplication 
being an exponent of -a meaning not just “to do” but “to do repeatedly or intensively.” 
The final suffix allomorph, -yu , can be glossed as “agency, means to an end, instru¬ 
ment, embodiment.” Although sdu can mean various thing s beside “in the eyes,”, the 
latter gloss is appropriate in the case of k w ak w k w aduayu considering this name’s refer¬ 
ence to spores in one’s eyes. The structural parallelism is obvious between 
k w ak w k w sduayu and the following items in which // is written before the reduplicate 
of the initial phoneme to indicate the not otherwise predictable phonetic schwa between 
the reduplicate and the next obstruent. 

HA ma.mx-sdu-a-yu “eyebrow tweezers” (root: { maq - } “to pluck, tweeze, snap 

apart, etc.”; see e.g. also HA maq-Afa “to go out to pick sea¬ 
weed”) 

HA xi:xksip-a “to peel potatoes etc.” (root: {xix- } “to whittle wood etc.”; 

see e.g. also HA xik-sip-d “to whittle off chips with fine adze” 
and HA xi:xx-ba “to make a point on a stick.”) 

Note that in Haisla before /a/ there is neutralization of the opposition between /k/ and 
/x /, /k w / and /x w /, /q/ and /x /, /q w / and /x w / , the transcriptional policy being to 
write /ks, k w s/ (with a plosive before /s/) on the one hand but /xa, x w s/ (with a 
fricative before /a/ ) on the other as this comes closest to phonetic reality. 

4. Now which canonical root form does k w ak w k w - derive from, {k w ak w - } or 
{k w ax w - }? Very likely {k w ax w - } because Mr. Robertson, when explaining the mean¬ 
ing of the name HA k w ak w k w aduayu , mentioned the words HA k w k w sdu “spores 
(‘cloud’) from the k w ak w k w aduayu when hitting your eye,” HA k w k w adud “to make the 
spores hit your eye,” and HA k w k w sduk w “person hit in the eyes by the spores.” The 
root of the latter three items is undoubtedly HA/HE/OO {k w x w - } , KW {kx w - } the 
proper gloss for which has always remained somewhat problematic but which in any 
event must comprise “to blow out forcefully (smoke, steam, breath, hot air, dust), to 
rise (said of same).” Although the /a/ in k w ax w - cannot be explained away as a regular 
morphophonemicallyconditioned augment to the root {k w x w - }, there are several in¬ 
stances of a type “obstruent+obstruent” root having a counterpart with | a | inserted be¬ 
tween the same obstruents. Let the following examples suffice, HA/HEAX)/KW {ip- } 
“to hold by squeezing, use tongs, etc.” and HA/HEOQ/KW {Jap- } “to gnaw”; 
HA/HE/OO/KW { tq w - } “covered with dirt, dust, soil” and HA/HE/OQ/KW { taq w - } 
“to cover with or as if with a sheet.” 

5. Given that the meaning of the root {k"ax' r -} of HA k w ak w k w sdua$u must be re¬ 
lated to that of {k w x w - / kx w - }, is it possible to identify {k w ax w - } with the root 
{k w ax w - } for which the glosses “hole, hollow” and “lungs” are given in Rath and 
Lincoln 0981:284, 1986:458)? Yes, if the meaning of the one root {k w ax w - } really is 
“bellows, belly, blow, air bag,” and see Webster’s Collegiate dictionary for the historic¬ 
al connection between the first three English items. 
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6. The ethnic name KW k w agui and k w agvf does not contain this root {k w ax w - }, 
however. Its root is {k w ak w -}, the final morphophoneme \k w | of which has become the 
phoneme /g w / with secondary loss of the labialization due to the fact that a rounded 
phoneme follows. (No such loss of labialization occurs in the HA/HE/OO counterparts, 
cf. HA k*ag w itf , HE k"dg w ui , OO k w ag w ui .) Given that the suffix allomorph -ui/-u} 
in KW k w agui , k w agui means "stuff, substance, having the nature of,” what does the 
root {k w ak w - } mean? There is at least the possibility of it being related or even iden¬ 
tical in meaning to {k w ax w -} because there are other cases of a root ending in a frica¬ 
tive alternating with one ending in a plosive. Some examples are HA/HE/OO/KW 
{ ips- } and also HA { inc- } “cold”; HA/HE/OO { iix- }, KW {iik- } “to recline 
etc.”; KW {mm- }, HA/HE/OO {mnc - } “to measure, weigh, try, etc.”; OO/KW 
{xax -} and HA/HE/OO {xaq-} “bone”; KW {xjs- }, OO {x}c- } “to scratch (like 
people fighting), to daw, to scratch up or skim with the fingers”; HA/HE/OO/KW 
{i w ax w - } and OO {g w aq w -} “to croak, raven” (HE/OO also {£"£*-}). If { k w ak w - } 
is indeed related to {k w ax w -} it may refer to powder, air, breath, or smoke rising or 
being blown out of containment, which is compatible with Boas’s informants’ ex¬ 
plication of KW k w agui, k w agui . 

7. Note finally that Boas mentions (1920 in 1940:357) that not only do his Kwakwala 
informants believe that the name “Kwakiutl” has to do with smoke, but also that it is ac¬ 
tually related etymologically to the derivates of the root {k w ax -} , e.g. KW k w ax-a “to 
smoke,” KW k w ax-la “smoke of fire,” etc (cf. Boas 1948:300). Boas goes on to say that 
{k w ax- } means “smoke” and that he is certain that the etymology must be rejected. And 
Boas is right inasmuch as the root morph k w ag- of KW k w aguf , k w agui results from 
underlying *k w ag w -, *k w ag w - (see above) while the morphophonemics of contempo¬ 
rary North Wakashan could not explain how the root {k w ax- } could be actualized as 
k w ag w - . To say this differently, he is right inasmuch as by contemporary rule a root- 
final morphophoneme |x | can be realized as a phoneme /x/ , /a/, /$/ , /it/, or /$/ but 
root-final \k w | as a phoneme /kV , /g w /, /£ w /, /x w / or, in KW before a rounded pho¬ 
neme, /k/ y /g/ , /k/ , or /*/. Nevertheless, one wonders if the root {l"kx- ) really 
only means “smoke” and if there is not some historical connection between on the one 
hand {k w ax- } and on the other {k w ax w - } and {k w ak w - }. After all, Sapir and Swadesh 
(1939:287) list a root {k w ax- } “to splash, spray, wash over” for the Tseshaht isolect of 
South Wakashan. 2 Admittedly these considerations do not settle the matter of the 
meaning of “Kwakiud” yet definitively. They do however highlight the need for the 
comparative study of Wakashan morphophonemics along with environmental and cul¬ 
tural studies of the area concerned. 


2 Some of the many other Tseshat items bearing on our issue are i^adis *wfld onkn* and k^adox* “to 
urinate (said of woman),* both of which might derive synchronkalfy or diachromcally from this same 
(Tseshat) root {k^ax-}, and the root {koh( w Jh } ‘open, hollow/ which latter corresponds to HA/HE/OO 
{k-xw- }, KW {kx»- ) and/orHA/HE/OQ/KW {iw- ). 
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"I WOULDN'T BE HERE": 

ENGLISH WORDS, WISHRAM PATTERNS 

Dell Hymes 

Department of Anthropology 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22903 

Morphemes and words from one language may be arranged in 
patterns from another. That is a familiar fact with regard to phrases and 
other syntactic sequences. 1 The same may occur with regard to discourse 
sequences, patterns of relations among lines known as ethnopoetic or 
rhetorical. 

Two Salish conference contributions have pointed to this. My 1962 
paper described a text uncertain and changing in its dialect identity, but 
almost perfect in its maintenance of rhetorical form. My contribution to the 
Victoria conference (1967) reported that narratives in Chinook Jargon differ 
in such patterning. Some narratives recorded by Melville Jacobs show 
relationships of two and four; others show relations of three and five. Some 
of the latter narratives are from speakers of Clackamas Chinook and Santiam 
Kalapuya. Since their narratives in those languages have relations of three 
and five, the Jargon texts appear to carry over the patterning of a native 
language. Two and four part patterning in Jargon narratives from speakers 
of Saanich and Snoqualmie Salish probably carries over patterning typical of 
those languages. 

What follows is an account whose words are English but whose 
relations are of the kind found in traditional Wishram Chinook discourse. 

The source is Philip Kahclamat, who worked with Walter Dyk and Edward 
Sapir in the early 1930s, and David and Katherine French and myself in the 
1950s. 

- 1 - 


1 See now Sarah Grey Thomason and Terrence Kaufman, Language 
contact, creolization. and genetic linguistics (Berkeley & Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1966) for discussion of the phenomenon 
in terms of its implications for historical linguistics. 

2 The import appears to be that of something imagined 
counter-to-fact, even ironic, as in the Kathlamet Chinook 
Salmon's myth, and several Clackamas Chinook texts related by 
Victoria Howard (cf. Hymes 1965a, t>)- Hence the supplying of a 
question mark. 




I cannot date the account precisely. It must nave been spoken in one 
of the three summers in which we worked together (1954, 1956, 1957) 
before Mr. Kachlamat's death in 1956. Unlike the related text. The crier', 
first published in 1973, 1975 and discussed in Hymes 1961 (chs. 3, 6), it was 
evidently not spoken in a time intended for work. The text is not in my 
notebooks, but on both sides of a 5 by 6 piece of white paper in the 
handwriting of Virginia Hymes. Recognizing the significance of what Philip 
had begun to say, evidently she wrote down his words on whatever was 
available. I suspect that this occurred the last time we saw Philip, late in the 
summer of 1957, when he came to my mother's house in Portland, and sat 
for a while beside the bed to which I was confined with hepatitis. But I 
cannot be sure. 

The piece of paper was forgotten for some years. It was later (27 
December 1971) found in a school composition notebook that had been used 
by Dyk for some pages of Wishram text from Mr. Kachlamat. It was not 
noted in the paper with the related text. The crier', because that paper 
(■Breakthrough into performance') had already been sent for publication. 

On the following page the alignment of words and lines on the original 
piece of paper is reproduced. For reference, the lines are enumerated in 
italics. 
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She told that this kid died he 

died allright. He got as far as 

where the Pauyapa:t — two 

roads ’separate" happy hunting ground 

earth 

that’s wher you get your judgment I got 
to the deity. I stood in front 
of him. Oh. He looked at me. 

You already coming here? 

I don’t know what I say. 

Now he said. You, you 
didn't even live on the 

earth in the flesh. Your time is up you coming 

here yet. Now he said I 

think you go back I send 

you back. You gonna have to 

leave your life on 

earth that’s OK. You go /overleaf/ 

back you go. That's 
time I start moving 
people see me start moving. 

Reason my mother 
told me why I come back- 
after I got be 12-mother 
told me is because I part 
Sahaptin. Sahaptin chosen 
people. If I full Chinook I 
be dead now. Wouldn’t be here. 

So that's reason I believe in 
Long House religion now if 
it wasn’t for it I wouldn’t 
be here. I’m gonna stay wi 
it That's the end of my 
story now. 




I 



Elements that enter into traditional narrative form clearly are present 
in this English account. 

There are turns at talk. It is striking that only the three turns at talk 
of the deity contain quoted speech (written lines 9. 11-14, 14-19). The two 
turns at talk of the mother do not quote, but report what she said (written 
lines 1. 23-24, 23-23). 

There are sentence-initial time expressions: 'Now' (written lines 11. 

14) and That's time' (written line 19-20). These three initial markers, like 
the three instances of quoted speech, are associated with the deity. 

This concentration of markers (quoted speech, initial time- 
expressions) indicates an expressive center to the narrative. (Cf. the 
concentration of expressive markers in the central act of Louis Simpson's 
Wishram narrative. The deserted boy' (Hymes 1961 11976], ch. 4)). This 
center seems to be the three verses marked by initial time expressions. 

They consist of the two successive instances of extended, declarative speech 
by the deity, and of its outcome. The two instances of declarative speech are 
the only two verses begun by "Now', whose Wishram equivalent aga is a 
major formal marker, and it is only in these two verses that quoted speech 
is prefaced by a verb of saying. The Chinookan rhetorical logic of onset, 
ongoing, outcome is evident: Now you didn't even live. Now go back. That's 
time start moving. 

There are less salient indications of organization in what precedes and 
follows these markers. 

In what precedes, this kid' is introduced in the third person (written 
lines 1-6), but then becomes an T (written lines 6ff). That suggests a new, 
second group of lines. 

Within the first group of lines, there appear to be three segments. The 
second is a three element excursus of explanation, somewhat isolated by 
space in the writing (written lines 4-3) The terms "roads ’separate " 
provide a gloss of the Sahaptin word that precedes. Panvapat l=p_a- 
viva pa:-t] is the nominalization (-t) of an intransitive verb stem (- viva - 
pa:-) that means to separate, split' (p_a:) while going along' (- viva -). The 
initial pa- is a third person marker. (I am indebted to Virginia Hymes for 
this information). The further terms happy hunting ground', and earth', 
indicate the two realms that are separated. One road leads on to the happy 
hunting ground, one back to earth. (Cf. the latter part of ch. 6 in Hymes 
1961 for an example from the 1950s of a narrative in which Philip 
Kahclamat intersperses explanation). 
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mis suggests that the words remaining, before tne snirt to "I", 
are a third segment in the first group. Note the parallel 'where'. To be sure, 
the written record may not contain the very beginning of the account. 
Probably Mr. Kachlamet began speaking of the subject before pen reached 
paper. Probably, however, not very long before. The dramatization that 
comes with self-identification (T), quoted speech, and time markers, the 
breakthrough into performance, as it were, begins some lines into what is 
recorded, and the narrated event is complete, me event is framed as what a 
woman (his mother) told, and there might well have been something more of 
that frame, me first group of lines, in other words, may well have been 
larger, me organization of the account overall does not seem to be affected, 
me end of the account is explicitly announced. In reaching the end there 
are four further major groups, as will be seen, hence five such groups in all, 
and a larger first group leaves the total a suitably Chinookan five. 

me second group appears to consist of a sequence of three turns at 
action, taken by "I", "He", and “I". 

All this suggests three groups of lines, each of three verses, the third 
marked by three initial time-expressions. Groups of three are a common 
form of pattern in Chinookan discourse. And these three groups culminate in 
a climax, the return to life of the dead child (written lines J9-2J). 

Loss of soul, followed by its return, was a source of knowledge of the 
other realm (cf. Cultee’s account of what was learned for the first time when 
his grandfather returned (Boas 1901:247-51). It was also sometimes a basis 
for new religious practice, as with the Prophet Dance, Smohalla movement, 
and Feather religion (Spier 1935, DuBois 1936, Pope 1953, French 1961: 
393-4), the last still remembered by some on the Warm Springs Indian 
Reservation. Mr. Kachlamat's return is neither a source of new knowledge or 
new practice, but of loyalty. Loyalty to the Long House religion (also known 
as vasat) informs as well his spontaneous performance of what a 
traditional crier, going about the village, would have said, as to cleaving to 
the Indian religion, avoiding religions brought by Whites (see the opening 
of ch. 6 of Hymes 1961). 

It is this loyalty which is stated in what follows the narrative 
reenactment. 

These lines appear to be grouped in two parts, both introduced with 
reason' {22-29.. JO-J *'). me first has the reason the mother gave for the 
return. It is akin to free indirect discourse, recounting without quoting, me 
second takes the first as reason for continued adherence to the Long House 
religion. 
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Wittiin the first part the repetition of 'mother told me' appears 
significant, indicating two parallel groups of lines. The part as a whole 
appears to have three groups, each of three lines. 

The second part appears to have six lines, grouped in three pairs. 
Pairwise grouping is marked in traditional Chinookan discourse, a form of 
intensification, and it may be fair to see it as intended here. 

The account is presented on the next page in terms of this analysis. 
Here is a profile of it form. 


Stanza 

Verses 

Lines 

Features 

A 

abc 

1-2, 3-6,7 

where: where 

B 

abc 

a-9,10-11, 12 

I : he : I; turns at talk 

C 

a 

13-16 

Now, turn at talk 


b 

17-23 

Now, turn at talk, 

"I ..you back 
"you go (back)" 


c 

24-25 

That's time, start moving 

D 

a 

26-26 

Reason, mother told me 


b 

29-31 

mother told me, Sahaptin 


c 

32-3^ 

wouldn't be here 

E 

a 

35-36 

reason, ..now 


b 

37-36 

wouldn't be here 


c 

39-40 

end, ...now 
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She told that this kid died 
ho died allright 

He got as far as where the pauyapa:t - 
two roads 'separate' - 

happy hunting ground, 5 

earth 

That's where you get your judgment 

I got to the deity 

I stood in front of him 

He looked at me 10 

Tou already coming here?" 

1 don't know what I say 

Now he said 

“You, you didn’t even live in the earth in the flesh 
"Your time is up 15 

"You coming here yet? 2 " 

Now he said 

“I think you go back 
“I send you back 

"You gonna have to leaved your life on earth 20 
"that's OiC. 

"You go back 
"You go" 

That's time I start moving 

people see me start moving 25 

Reason my mother told me 
why I come back - 

after I got to be 12 - 
mother told me 

is because I part Sahaptin 30 

Sahaptin chosen people 
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3 Presumably for live'. The vowels of leave' and live’ do not 
contrast in Wishram. 




If I full Chinook 

I be dead now 

wouldn't be here 

So that's reason 35 

I believe in Long House religion now 
If it wasn't for it 

I wouldn't be here 
I'm gonna stay with it 

That's the end of my story now 40 
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SPLIT-HIS-0 WN-HEAD: 


ENGLISH WORDS, TILLAMOOK PATTERNS? 

Dell Hymes 

Department of Anthropology 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22903 

In the preface to Nehalem Tillamook Tales Elizabeth Jacobs writes 
(1959: viii): 

“Early in the work I suspected that Mrs. Pearson, while telling the 
stories in English, was doing so by means of a rapid and close translation 
from the native into English. She had certainly learned all the tales in the 
medium of the Tillamook language. As a check on the closeness and 
precision of her translation I asked Dr. iMelville] Jacobs to record in phonetic 
transcription the story, “Split-His-Own-Head," after she had dictated it in 
English. The fact that the two accounts were almost identical for this tale 
does not prove that Mrs. Pearson always held so closely to the native 
original. But this experiment strengthened my constant feeling that, in the 
case of Mrs. Pearson, there was a minimal amount of distortion of content 
and style in a procedure where a literature was being noted in the 
inadequate and frustrating terms of another language. Dr. May M. Edel, who 
recorded texts from Mrs. Pearson about three years before, in 1931, has 
discussed some of the factors responsible for the few features of difference 
in her recordings and the dictations that were offered to me in English. 1- 

May Mandelbaum Edel's article (for a copy of which I am indebted to 
Abraham Edel) notes ‘a greater (explanatory] expansiveness in the English 
version' obtained by Bess Jacobs, and that 'Some new episodes are 
included ...without affecting the order, point, or treatment of other episodes ' 
(1944: 116). The new episodes are explained as "Mrs. Pearson's recollection 
was obviously improving. She remembered omitted episodes just as she 
remembered a number of whole tales she had not been able to think of three 
summers before" (idem) . The same reason perhaps enters into the 
explanatory expansion in the English versions, 'the more explicit statements 
of motivation and explanation of the unusual' (126). Dr. Edel writes: "Some 
of these additions were explicitly parenthetical; others were incorporated as 
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1 The footnote identifies Edel 1944. 
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part of the tale" (125). Improved recollection might enter into the fact that 
There is also a greater richness in details of conversation and the delineation 
of character" (in the English versions), but Dr. Edel considers that The 
relative thinness of the [Tillamook] texts is in part due to the slow and 
repetitious telling which the Tillamook recording involved" [idem]. Another 
factor may be that Mrs. Pearson was not accustomed to telling the stories in 
Tillamook. She "had never been a raconteur, though she did have a genuine 
flair for story-telling. She had told the stories occasionally before, but in 
English, to white neighbors" (117). 

In sum, Bess Jacobs’ work in 1934 appears to have benefited from the 
stimulus to memory of the work of May Edel in 1931, from the stimulus to 
explanation that telling Tillamook stories in English may bring, and from the 
fact that Mrs. Pearson’s previous practice in telling the stories had been in 
English. Obtaining the same stories, a second time, in a second language, was 
not redundant, but enriching. 

The close fit between the Tillamook and English versions, and the 
indications of authentic performance of the English versions, encourage one 
to think that the English words may exhibit Tillamook form with respect to 
relations among lines. The story recorded a second time in Tillamook by 
Melville Jacobs, Split-His-Own-Head', would seem an especially favorable 
case. It may be possible to detect something of the nature of poetic, or 
rhetorical, discourse form from the English version. 

One might understandbly think that the place to begin is with 
Tillamook. The texts in Tillamook have not as yet been published, and there 
is one advantage in beginning with English. Patterning detected in the 
English has not been shaped by acquaintance with the Tillamook. If 
subsequently the patterning in the English telling is found to coincide with 
that in the Tillamook, the result confirms the conclusion earlier arrived at by 
Jacobs and Edel. Indeed, it does so in a deepened way. When Edel affirmed 
that the actual style differences appear startlingly slight' (126), the 
examples indicate that she was considering differences in the handling of 
incident especially dialogue, its wording and elaboration. It may be possible 
to establish that in respect to Tillamook tradition the narrative competence 
of Clara Pearson was constant across two languages in fundamental 
principles of form. 
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The story in question,’ Split-his -own -head, has value lor the light it 
sheds on a Clackamas Chinook story, TMuejay and his older sister' (Jacobs 
1959: 3&6-9, no. 41), a story which in the repertoire of Victoria Howard has 
become part of a series with others involving a mother, daughter, and 
younger brother, and, I think, part of a use of the figure of Seal (mother, 
older sister) as a focus of narrative reflection on cultural catastrophe. (For 
the first link, see Hymes 1961, chs. 6,9; the second is sketched in 
unpublished manuscripts). 

With regard to form, the English telling appears to make use of verses 
of three and five lines within stanzas grouped in sets of two and four. This 
may seem surprising. Most traditions so far studied appear to use either 
three and five, or two and four. Yet pairing may occur as a marked pattern 
in traditions in which three and five constitute the normal, ’default’, case, 
and three-part marking may occur expressively in traditions in which two 
and four are normal. Moreover, among the Karok of the Klamath River one 
narrator may make use of three and five, another two and four, for the same 
story, and the same narrator make use of each for different stories. (See 
Hymes 1965)- And Bess Jacobs observes (116, n. 21): 'Note that four is the 
pattern number of feminine contexts, five of masculine contexts, in 
Tillamook folklore’. The immediate reference is to the number of siblings in 
a set, not of course to verses and stanzas, but the number of siblings, and 
associated repetitions of incident, regularly is the same as the larger pattern 
number for discourse units. 

The logic’ of the action among the sets of three verses in each stanza 
appears to be like that of Chinookan triads, an onset, something ongoing, an 
outcome. 

The logic’ of the action among the sets of four stanzas in each scene 
appears to be like that of paired sets in Tonkawa, an initiation, an outcome; 
an initiation, an outcome. 

Specific to this story in scenes [i, ii] is the four-part pattern: 
misinterpretation, wrong action; correction of interpretation, correct action. 

In scene liii] the first stanza establishes two instructions, where to be 
in the canoe, and what to do with the dentalia. The second stanza has the 
wrong action, correction of interpretation(?—“Oh, I suppose your sister told 
you to do that") and remedial action for the first instruction. The third and 
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fourth stanzas give the wrong action, correction of interpretation (?), and 
remedial action for the second instruction. 

In scene iv the first stanza gives the instruction, and a second stanza 
has a [report of] wrong action, and correction of interpretation. [The error, 
eating all the fish, admits of no correction] 

In scene v the first two stanzas parallel the first two stanzas of scene 
[iii] in that there is instruction as where to be in the canoe in (A), wrong 
action, correction of interpretation, and implied remedial action in (B). 

There is a further parallel between the last stanzas of scenes iii and v: 
they buy whale meat and return home. But scene v has no intervening third 
stanza. The pairing of the instruction and its outcome in the two stanzas 
seems simply to be given a coda or epilogue. 

Scene vi is the most structurally complex of the six. It has an 
additional level of organization. It has four main parts, but these are not 
stanzas, but sections that contain stanzas. The common theme of getting a 
wife is developed in four successive incidents. In each of the four there is an 
instruction, misunderstood in the first three sections, understood correctly in 
the fourth and last. 

The first three sections have the four part pattern of action of the 
first two scenes. The instruction is followed by a wrong action, a correction 
of the interpretation, and a correction of the action. Only the first and third 
express this in a four part organization. The second and fourth sections 
have just two parts. In the second the first stanza has the instruction, and 
the second stanza has the wrong action, correction of interpretation, 
correction of action. In all of these the fourth element, the corrective action, 
is quite brief (cf. the concluding element in scenes iii and v). 

The fourth section has one instruction, one action. The first stanza has 
a common pattern of instruction, response, departure. The second stanza has 
simply a correct action, evaluated as such. 

Possibly the full story has two main divisions, one of five parts, one of 
four. Going to buy whale meat occurs as third and fifth scene. That is 
analogous to five part patterns in Chinookan, where the third element is an 
intermediate outcome, the fifth a final outcome. Perhaps these scenes are 
focussed upon Split-His-Own-Head as male. Perhaps the conclusion, having 
to do with getting a wife, could be taken as having four parts because it is 
focussed on a woman. This is speculative, but it would be in keeping with 
Jacobs’ observation as to gender linkage of five and four part series. 
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Here is a profile of 'Split-His-Own-Head’ (Jacobs 1959: 116-20 (no. 37). 


Scene 

Stanza 

Verse 

i [canoe] 

A 

abc 


B 

abc 


C 

abc 


D 

abc 

ii[stick] 

A 

abode 


B 

abc 


C 

abc 


D 

abc 

iiilwhale] 

A 

abc 


B 

abc 


C 

abcde 


D 


iv (salmon] 

A 

abc 


B 

abcde 

v (whale] 

A 

abc 


B 

abcde 


C 


vi [wife] 



(1) (dead) 

A 

abc 


B 

abc 


C 

a(bc)(de) 



(lg)h 


D 


(2) (old) 

A 

abc 


B 

abc 


Lines 


1-2, 3-6,9-12 
13-15, 16-19,20 
21-22, 23, 24-27 
26-30,31 32-34 

35-37, 36-39, 40-41, 42-44,45 
46, 47-49, 50-52 
53-56, 57-56, 59-60 
61-62, 63-64,65-66 

67-73, 74, 75-76 [79-521 
63-67, 66-90,91 
92-4,95-9, 100-2, 103-4, 105 
106-7 

106-110, 111-113,(114-116] 

117, 116-20, 121-3, 124-6,127-31 

132, 133-134, 135-136 

137-41, 142-4, 145-6, 147-51, 152-3 

154-156 


156-162, 163, 164 

165- 167, 166-169,170-171 
172,(173-4, 175-6), (177-6, 179) 

(160, 161-3), 164-6 
167 

166- 91, 192, 193-194 
195-197, 196-202,203 
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(3)(baby) A 

abc 

204-207, 206, 209 

B 


210-212 

C 

abode 

213-7, 216-9, 220-1, 222-3, 224-6 

D 


227-229 

(4) (young) A 

abc 

230-235, 236-237, 236 

B 


239-241 

Close 


242 


Notice that the interpolated explanation of lines [79-62] appears to 
stand outside the verse and stanza organization, while the interpolated 
explanation of lines [114-116] appears to fit within it. 

The organization of 172-166 is complex. Seven verses belong to the 
stanza. There appear to be three pairs of verses, indicated by enclosure in 
parentheses, between single opening and closing verses. 

Further study of Tillamook narratives is of course likely to modify 
some of the interpretations indicated above. 
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[i] iCanoe] 


Split-his -o wn-head was living with his older sister. 

They had no mother or father. 

One day she told him, 

“Oh, I am tired. 

'I am getting so tired of it. 5 

“I go on foot all the time to dig yetska roots. 

"Why do you not make a canoe for me? 

■Even one of rotten wood would be better than walking all the time." 

"Ha!", 

he said. 10 

"Your brother certainly can do that. 

■Nothing will stop me from making a canoe." 

He made a canoe for her. 

That canoe was quickly finished. 

It was very fine looking. 

She made preparations to go digging roots. 

She threw her root digger into the canoe. 

That stick went right through the bottom of that canoe, 
because that canoe was made of rotten wood. 

She became angry. 

She came back in the house. 

"Oh goodness, you made a canoe of rotten wood." 

"Well, sister, you told me to do that" 

“Oh, I did not really mean rotten wood. 

“I just said it that way, 2 5 

“because I meant 

"why on earth can you not make a canoe for me." 

She started out on foot then to go for roots. 

Before she left, she said 

"You must make a canoe out of a good cedar log." 30 

"Oh, indeed, nothing will stop me." 

When she came home, 

he had it already finished, 

another canoe made from a good cedar log. 


15 


20 
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(ii] (Digging Stick! 

One day she said, 35 

My digging stick is becoming worthless. 

Go split that head end.' 

He understood her to say, 

'Go split your face'. 

She should have said, 40 

'Go split that head end of a spruce limb'. ° 

All right; 

he told her, 

"I can do that. 

He went 45 

Presently he returned with his head all wrapped up. 

She noticed, 

"Your head is all wrapped up. 

‘What for? - 

He replied, 50 

“Oh, I nearly died. 

"You told me to go split my face." 

She scolded, 

"No! I told you to hunt up spruce limbs, 

split one, 55 

and make a root digger for me." 

"Why, you did not tell me that, sister. 

"You told me to split my face." 

She told him, 

"You should have known that I did not mean that. - 60 

He went, 

obtained a spruce limb, 
brought it home, 

he made a root digger for her. 

That was all right then, 65 

he had done it right. 
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° head end’ not followed by anything else led him to understand 
that she meant 'of yours'. 




[iiil [Whale meat] 


One morning she sent him, 

“You go along. 

"Some people are going to buy whale meat, 

"You go with them. 70 

"In some manner you can fasten yourself in the stern of the canoe. 
"If the boat is crowded, 

"you can hang on to the stern." 

“All right, sister." 

She gave him some dentalia. 75 

“Maybe you can take these money beads, 

“and remember, 

throw your money beads on any old woman’s privates". 

[By that expression the native would understand, 

"Buy whale meat from anyone 60 

who gives you a good trade. 

"Do not just trade with some special one."] 

They went in that canoe. 

Those people were paddling along. 

They noticed that the stern of the canoe seemed to drag. 65 

They looked, 

there he was in the water, hanging on to the canoe. 

They said, 

"Oh, I suppose your sister told you to do that. 

"Get into the canoe." 90 

He got in. 

When they got there where that whale was, 

Split-His-Own-Head did not attempt to buy any. 

He just stood about watching the old women. 

One went outdoors, 95 

he followed her. 

He watched her squat down, 

he sneaked up close to her 

and threw those money beads between her legs. 

"Why did you throw your money 100 

“where I would urinate on it?" 
she asked. 
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He replied, 

“I came to buy whale meat." 

“Oh, I suppose your sister told you to do it that way.“ 105 

After that he bought whale meat 
and they all went home. 


[iv] [Dried Salmon! 

His sister gave him a dried salmon, 
saying, 

"We are nearly out of dried salmon now." 110 

She did not tell him not to eat it all at once. 

But she said, 

"Today you will throw rocks at the sun all day." 

[By that was meant, 

"Do not eat it all at once, 115 

"save some for your supper."] 

He was gone all day. 

In the evening he returned, 
saying, 

"Goodness, I am all sore and lame." 120 

"Why?" 

she asked. 

"Where are you so sore?" 

"My arm is almost worn out 

from throwing rocks at the sun all day, 12 5 

like you said." 

She told him, 

"You are very foolish. 

"I did not tell you to throw rocks, 

"I told you to save some fish for summer 130 

"because we have not very much left to eat." 
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fv] [Whale meat) 


Again some people were preparing to go buy whale meat. 

She told him, 

"You can sit on a mat or blanket on the floor of the canoe." 

He answered, 135 

"I can certainly do that." 

People got in the canoe, 

they sat down to paddle. 

They sat on him, 

they did not see him 140 

because he was under those ferns that were in the canoe to sit on. 
He became tired. 

He grunted 

and attempted to change position. 

The people said, 145 

'Why, it feels as if someone were underneath us." 

They looked, 

there he was. 

"Oh get up! 

“Sit up and help paddle! 150 

"I suppose your sister told you to do that!" 

"Yes, she told me,' 

the little fool answered. 


They arrived at that [market] place. 
They all purchased some whale meat 
and returned home. 
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[vi] IWife) 




[vi-l] [Dead woman] 

Later on his sister said to him, 

"You are getting grown now, 

"you should hunt a woman for yourself. 160 

“You are old enough to get married. 

"Any old a thing, a dead person, is perhaps better than no wife at all." 
"Huh! 1 can do that all right, sister." 

He went to look for a wife. 

He returned late at night. 

His sister was already in bed 
and did not see him. 

Presently she heard him say, 

"Oh! My wife is sticking me with her scratcher.”* 

His sister thought, 

"Why, he must have found a maiden bathing after her first 
menstruation." 

Daylight came. 

The sister arose 

and built the fire. 

Split-His-Own -Head got up, 175 

he had no wife. 

"Where is your wife?" 

his sister asked. 

"In bed." 

“Is she not going to get up?" 160 

He told her, 

"No. You told me to obtain a dead person for a wife. 

That is a dead women I went and got." 

She said to him, 

"Now you take that dead body 165 

"and put it right back where you found it" 

He took it back. 

- 11 - 
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b During her first mensis ceremonial period a girl used a body scratcher. 



V 


[vi-2] [old woman] 

Then she said to him, 

'I told you to get a live person. 

”1 meant to marry a live person, 190 

'no matter if she were old". 

“All right, sister.’ 

He took that body 
and went. 

That evening he brought home an old, old woman with a walking cane, 195 
nearly blind, 

who could scarcely stand. 

His sister objected, 

“Why, that old woman might drop dead any minute! 

"What are you going to do with her? 200 

“An old woman ready to die! 

“You go take her home." 

He made preparations to take the old woman home. 

[vi(3)l [baby] 

His sister emphasized, 

“Young! Young! 205 

“A young girl, a youngster, 

"that is what you want to get for yourself ." 

"All right, sister, I can do that." 

He went. 

He waited till late at night 210 

Then he went 

and stole a woman's baby. 
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215 


He arrived home during the night. 

Soon that baby cried. 

He got up 

and tossed that cradle. 

“Oh, my wife! My wife! Keep still, my wife!" 

His sister thought, 

"Perhaps he has gotten a widow with a baby." 

She asked him, 220 

"Have you a woman with a baby?" 

“No, sister. 

"This baby herself is my wife!" 

"Oh goodness! 

Tou take that baby right back 225 

where you got it." 


He arose, 

dressed, 

took that baby back to her mother. 

[vi(4)l [young woman] 

Then his sister knew 230 

she must explain carefully. 

She said, 

"I told you 

a young woman, a young girl, 

not an old woman, not a baby." 2 35 

"All right," 

he said. 

He went. 

He found a young woman in her basket cap. 

He brought her home. 240 

He had done all right then. 

That is ended. 
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Mrs. Peter ' s Bluejay Storys 
Narrative Modes 

Toby C. S. Langen 

I 

Leon Metcalf recorded two versions of the Bluejay Story 
from Susan Sampson Peter, the first in April of 1951 and the 
second in March of 1954. The versions are very different, 
and so far only one of them has been printed in translation 
— the 1951 version, which bears the title "Nobility at 
Utsaladdy" in Vi Hilbert's collection Huboo (1980:62-78). 

In the catalogue of his collection made when the tapes were 
donated to the Burke Museum, Metcalf annotated the listings 
for Reels 3 and 4, on which the 1951 version is recorded, 
as follows: 

Reel #3 4-6-1951 SSP Artist. (Wildcat & Chief's 

Daughter). Bluejay story, setting 
at Utsalady. Told by Mrs. Susie 
Sampson Peter. Recorded at 
Swinomish Village on this date. 

- MetcalfC.3 The conclusion is on 
the record of Mrs. Purdy's fol¬ 
lowing the LOUSE STORY. 


1 




*1 

Reel #4 4-6-1951 3 3/4 tips]. Songs by Mrs. Purdy. 

Story in Twano - Blue Jay & Seal 
Race. Story in Twano - Louse 
Sweeping. Conclusion of Bluejay 
Story by Mrs. Susie Sampson Peter. 
Recorded at Swinomish Village 
April 1951. 

These annotations illuminate Metcalf's practice of 

using up blank portions of partially recorded reels rather 
* 

than devoting fresh reels to each session. Although Reel 4 
shares the date April 6, 1951, with Reel 3, it is evident 

that the session with Mrs. Purdy (Reel 4, side 1) took place 
before the recording of Reel 3 and of Mrs. Peter's section 
of Reel 4. 

At some point in the '70s, the staff of the Burke 
Museum made cassette copies of all the reel-to-reel 
recordings. From that time on, working copies of Metcalf- 
collection material requested by members of the public were 
made, not from the reels, which had become too fragile for 
the purpose, but from the cassettes. Reels 3 and 4 were 
reproduced on three cassettes. Cassette 3a bears the label: 
"Bluejay story: Susie Sampson Peter (continued on tape 
#3b>"; 3b is labelled "Bluejay Story:" Susie Sampson Peter 
(End)"; and 4 is labelled "Songs by Mrs. Purdy. Stories in 
Twano C...D 22 min." In fact, cassette 3a contains two full 
sides of the Bluejay story, though the second-side label is 
blank; 3b contains about one minute of Mrs. Peter's 




narration, the rest of side i and all of side 2 being blank; 
and 4 contains Mrs- Purdy's songs and stories and then goes 
on the with conclusion of the Bluejay story, all on side 1, 
while side 2 is blank. If a member of the public requests a 
recording of the Bluejay story as listed in Metcalf's 
catalogue on reels 3 and 4 f the Museum might well, in 
keeping with its own labeling, provide copies of cassettes 
3a and 3b, inadvertent1y omitting the end of the story. In 
response to a request for copies of Reels 3 and 4, the first 
sides only of cassettes 3a, 3b and 4 might be provided, with 
the result that the middle of the story would be omitted. 

The process of making cassette copies of the reel—to- 
reel tapes introduced a lot of hiss and roar; in addition, 
the original reels already contained background noise, 
machine noise, fading and reverberation. In the mid—'80s, 
friends of the Burke Museum embarked on the project of 
remastering the old reels, not only for archival purposes, 
but also in order to produce the best possible sound with 
the modern recording facilities now available at the 
University of Washington. Because Vi Hilbert expressly 
wanted to obtain a clean recording of Reels 3 and 4 for a 
new project of her own, these reels were among the first 
remastered. 

In listening to the new master tapes, Mrs. Hilbert made 
an important discovery, which is reflected in the fact that 
“Nobility at Utsaladdy," her 1980 version, is approximately 
780 lines long in lineated transcription, whereas her 




revised version (1987) runs 1369 lines and has a new titles 


"Grandchildren of Magpie." 1 

The lacuna of approximately 589 lines in "Nobility at 
Utsaladdy" begins when the story is interrupted — Mary 
Willup, who is listening to Mrs. Peter, says, "Wait a 
minute," because Leon Metcalf needs to change the reel — 
and ends where Burke Museum cassette 4 takes up the story 
again. Mrs. Peter is interrupted in the midst of a section 
of narrative made up of repeated pattern-episodes involving 
hunting, and cassette 4 takes up the narrative near the 
beginning of another stretch of repeated episodes employing 
a different pattern, but also involving hunting. The 
omitted material corresponds closely to what is on Museum 
cassettes 3a, side 2, and 3b. 

As far as "Nobility at Utsaladdy" goes,the lacuna is 
signaled by no obvious break in content. The only clue — 
and it is visible mostly to hindsight — is the abrupt 
reintraduction into the story of Bobcat's young brother-in- 
law in what we now know is the second line of narrative 
after the end of the lacuna. But this is a story famous for 
its prologue featuring Bluejay, who is abruptly dropped from 
the main plot at one point and then just as abruptly 
reintroduced much later: the treatment of Bobcat's brother- 

in-law's reappearance was felt to be stylistically in 
keeping with the treatment of Bluejay's reappearance. 

Those of us who over the years have admired "Nobility 
at Utsaladdy" have been interested to note about ourselves 
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that we had no trouble in accepting as complete a story that 


was in fact missing 43 per cent of its text. In fact, our 
first response to firs. Hilbert's discovery was a suspicion 
that, perhaps unsettled by the reel change, Mrs. Peter had 
recapitulated episodes already told, in the manner 
documented for Peter Seymour in Anthony Mattina's edition of 
The Golden Noman (1985). A cursory run-through of the new 
master tape seemed to indicate an abundance — perhaps even 
a surfeit — of episodes in which Bobcat goes out after 
game, kills it, guts it, packs it home, roasts it, etc. But 

a formal analysis of the narrative shows that, while her 
present-day audience may lose its way among these episodes, 
Mrs. Peter did not. What we learn from “Grandchildren of 
Magpie" is that sets of pattern-episodes may be managed in 
such a way as to delineate the progress of relationships or 
of psychological states and that to seek only contributions 
to plot from parallel narrative passages is a mistake. 

II 

"Grandchildren of Magpie" consists of a prologue 
followed by a narrative in three parts. The prologue tells 
how Bluejay 3 , despised as a foolish chatterbox, manages by 
her very chatter to save the high-ranking people of Utsalady 
from being taken as slaves by marauding Yakima warriors. At 
the prologue's beginning, Magpie, her grandson Bobcat, and 
Bluejay are all identified as of high rank; and a set of 
four parallel lines equates Bluejay's incessant talking with 
Bobcat's activity as a hunter — an unlikely parallel, but 




ss' 

one which we come to understand. Magpie, who has been after 
Bluejay to quiet down, apologizes at the end for having 
misjudged her; and Bluejay's new power song is the sound of 
a dog barking, which is what she utttered from the treetops 
to scare away the Vakimas? The tone of this little story is 
1ight-hearted; in fact, the prologue is a burlesque of a 
certain genre of stories about spirit power. However, its 
message — that a person who seems of no account may turn 
out of be someone of consequence — is serious: it is the 

message in light of which we understand the longer narrative 
that follows. 

The second part of "Grandchildren of Magpie" is the 
story of how Bobcat by supernatural means arranges for the 
well-brought-up daughter of the leading family at Utsalady 
to have his child out of wedlock; how the baby cries out, 

"That's my Daddy" when it catches sight of Bobcat; and how 
the young family is abandoned, as the girl's father decides 
to leave the cause of his shame behind and found another 
village further along the coast. 

The prologue casts a strong light over this second part 
of the story: Bobcat, famous as a hunter, is for some 

reason pretending to be sick: covered with unsightly sores 
and seemingly too frail to hunt any longer, he is inviting 
the people of Utsalady to make about him the same mistake 
they made about Bluejay. Only two people in the entire 
village give Bobcat any respect — his grandmother, Magpie, 
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who has learned her lesson In the prologue, and the youngest 
(and smartest) of Bobcat's in-1aws-by-defaults 

ti 13 b ^Licuteb ti^5° ?iirtisu bSda^s, 

Quickly, his youngest son spoke up: 

✓ > v/ 

x w ul d*3t ^u *(u)asx91 tS cadii'. 

“Is this man always going to be sick? 

tud*alalcut t^ ?aciirtal bi x w . 

After all, people have turned themselves 

around: 

di-t s3sx31s g^3l b^Kubil. 

There is a time when they are sick, and then 

things get better again. 

C 1 k w ( i) ad <d)3x w 3sd*ilid. 

CIs that any] reason to condemn someone?” 
cutflb ti^3^ bSda^s ^iitisu. 

This is what was said by his youngest son. 4 

The importance of this speech to the story is signaled 
by the circular figure in which it is presented (and by the 
fact that Bobcat himself repeats part of this speech later 
on.) Since wisdom and forbearance are components of the 
quality known as si^ab, it is remarkable to find only two 
people at Utsalady, where all of the households are 
reputedly si?ab, who actually demonstrate the possesssion of 
these virtues. In fact, there is little to choose between 
the behavior of Raven, a parvenu who tries to claim 
paternity of the baby in order to advance his own fortunes, 
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and that of the baby's maternal gr and-f ather, the leading 
citizen o-f the villages both are portrayed as irascible 
buffoons. 

The prologue, then, stands as a gloss to the second 
part of the story. It is a vehicle for theme, while the 
second part of the story is devoted to the service of plot. 

In terms of the story as a whole, the events of the prologue 
are functional less in reference to themselves than in 
reference to the events in the second part. We may call 
this mode of narration allegorical, in that it operates only 
as constituents of the prologue are matched up with 
corresponding constituents of the second part and the 
resulting pairs translated in relation to each other. In 
terms of the story so far, the events of the second part 
have thematic valency as parts of allegorical pairs; but on 
the level of plot, their function is to move the characters 
who are really the subject of the story (as Bluejay, the 
heroine of the prologue, is not) into position so that 
whatever is going to happen may go ahead and happen. In 
terms of plot, the narrated events are meant to imitate 
actually occurring events, events that must actually take 
place if the story is to continue on track. This mode of 
narration we may call mimetic. 

Although the second part of the story is, like the 
prologue, highly amusing — it contains a farcical set piece 
in Raven's audience with the new mother's family, and Mrs. 
Peter employs various comic vocal effects (the tremolo 
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delivery of lines about how weak Bobcat is, the nasality of 
Raven's expressions of hauteur) — it is not like the 
prologue a burlesque- For one thing, we know of the people 
of Utsalady that they are in the process of making a mistake 
for the second time, so that the narration of the events 
contains latent criticism of the actors- For another thing, 
the presentation of character is more complex. From the 
start, we know that Bobcat is only pretending illness, and 
this circumstance makes his position a foil to, rather than 
a replica of, Bluejay's: Bobcat, offering a false pretense 

of illness, is believed and his former competence forgotten, 
whereas Bluejay's valid claims to competence were not 
accepted and her habitual silliness was insisted upon as 
defining her. 

Why Bobcat should pretend illness is an interesting 
question. The answer at one level is that he wants to see 
what people will do. "You all know me," he says, enjoying 
the fact that all the girl's family can understand about him 
is that he looks like a scabby derelict. But why he needs 
to test people this way is not a question that is answered 
at this point. 

The work of this second section also includes the 
presentation of Bobcat in relation to his future wife. In 
subverting the forms in which spirit power usually manifests 
itself, Bobcat's behavior presents a contrast with that of 
his future wife and sets up the probability of future 
conflict. Like all of Mrs. Peter's heroines, this young 
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woman is a prodigious worker, and the lines introducing her 
are full of references to the things she makes. Usually, 

Mrs. Peter's introductions of such characters are in the 
form of ornamented circular figures, with statements about 
the woman surrounding lists of what she makes. In 
"Grandchildren of Magpie,“ however, the woman is introduced 
twice: once before her pregnancy and once after. The first 

introduction begins in the customary way with a few lines 
about the woman and the clothing she makes. When Mrs. Peter 
gets to "leggings," which are worn by people going into the 
brush, especially hunters, she switches to the subject of 
Bobcat, a hunter who has leggings but no longer uses them. 
This transition-by-association forestalls the completion of 
the circular figure and would, I think, have been recognised 
by Mrs. Peter's audience as unusual. 

After the circumstances of the young woman's becoming 
pregnant are narrated, she is introduced again, this time 
with a completed circular figure that is itself enclosed 
within references to her pregnancy, the whole forming an 
annular structure: 

huy d^id^ihi^Qx 1 ^ tsi^a? s-tad^y?. 

This woman is now pregnant, 
huy, <ia> cuqitcut.® 

This woman now finds herself in trouble, 
huy, q i t cutSx w tsi^a^ 2}ic dx w qal9p. 

This unmarried woman of good family now finds 

herself in trouble. 
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to 

qalBp stad&y'? 

An unmarried woman. 

(dx w )syayus. 

A real worker. 

huyud ti^a^ jQsg w ic5? ... 

She made goat-hair blankets ... 

Ca list of items] 

> 

bak w stab syayuss. 

She could do just about everything, 
huyud L . .. ] 

She made [another list of items] 
hik~ dx^syayus stadBy^. 

A very hard-working woman, 

9 u, bBk w stab syayus. 

yes; she could do just about everything. 
x w i? g w 8g w at g w (9)usudx w , 

There was no one who ever saw her. 

di t k w i d* i d* i hi ?s 

Yet somehow she is pregnant. 

That she is a virtuous person whose troubles are not 
her fault is conveyed not only by statements, but by the 
form in which the statements are produced. Not only do we 
see here an annular structure, itself an ornament (by 
redupliction) of the circular figure, but at its close the 
structure is ornamented further by an additional overlapping 
circular figure. 4 - 
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A third character with whom Bobcat is set in 
significant relation is Raven, who dresses up (but not, like 
Bobcat, in sores), claims the baby (Bobcat: 11 1 have not 

claimed this child. 1 ') and is rejected by the infant (who 
recognizes Bobcat as its father). Despite his unacceptable 
behavior, Raven is included in their party by the people who 
reject Bobcat (mainly because of his appearance, it seems, 
and not so much because of his misdeed). Raven's canoe, in 
fact, is the first to leave, a circumstance that Bobcat 
notes and that launches a subplot. 

At the end of Part II, the characters are poised in the 
following relations to each other: 



A. 

B. 

C. 

character 

is si^ab 

presents 
as si?ab 

accepted 
as si°ab 

Bluejay* 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Magpie 

yes 

yes 

no 

Bobcat 

yes 

no 

no 

wife 

yes 

yes 

no 

Raven 

no 

yes 

yes 

father- 
in-1aw 

no 

yes 

yes 


^Boldface type indicates 
"on Bobcat's side." 

Obviously, what is going to happen by the end of the 
story is some change in this network of relations, so that 
each characer's "C" is brought into harmony with its n A H ; at 
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the moment, only Bluejay's storyline is resolved. The 
harmonizing of C and A is the task of Part IV of the 



narrative. Before this happens, however, we would expect to 
see more characters enlisted on Bobcat's side, so that the 
resolution can be brought about believeably and without 
acrimony. This is the task of Part III. 

Part III is introduced by a bridge passage stating that 
the people who went away with Bobcat's father-in-law built a 
new village at cub£°alsQd and that time passed. 

The people of cub8^alsDd are described as eating flounder, 
crab, clams and mussels — the same food they had at 
(Jtsalady. The information about food at Utsalady is given 
just after it is first said that Bobcat is "sick": 

[Description of oobcat's pretended sickness]. 

g~ai tsi'^S'? kia’s lScu^ax^b. 

And there his grandmother would be, clamming. 

?ax w u7 ti^i^a*?; W > as$~u r, b . 

These people went clamming; they would gather 

clams. 

^cu^u)cag w ic ti^a^ puay k w i basq w . 

They would spear flounder, perhaps crab. 

[Bobcat begins thinking about the young woman]. 

Vi Hilbert believes that it is because Bobcat is sick 
that his old grandmother has to go out after her own food. 

If this is so, possibly the passage is also telling us that 
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the people have only bottomfish and shellfish because their 
hunter is sick. (However, nothing is said at this point 
about this diet's being a hardship, and we must not forget 
that women characters of whom Mrs. Peter has a favorable 
opinion are ususally mentioned in connection with the work 
they do.) At any rate, this catalogue of flounder, crab, 
clams and mussels reappears throughout the story in all the 
bridge passages, and in these passages it is always said 
that the people go hungry on this diet. 

In the bridge between Parts II and III, it is said that 

the weather is often bad, and when the wind blows the people 

can get only mussels. This time, the information about food 

is given in the form of a circular figure whose core 

contains a picture of Bobcat's wife back at UtsalStdy 

weaving sails. Evidently Bobcat can go fishing for halibut 

v ^ 

and salmon, while the young men of cubS^alsdd for some 
reason cannot. The reference to sails is somewhat puzzling, 
as Bobcat's fishing is not mentioned again. But the 
convention for bridge passages is now established: things 

go increasingly ill for cubB^al st?d; increasingly better for 
Utsalady. 

Like the bridge that precedes it, Part III has as one 
of its functions the summarizing of the passage of time. 
Bobcat goes hunting on five occasions, bringing back game 
that is more and more choice. The hunting sequences are 
told in parallel, so that there is much motif-for-motif 
repetition. This trope — repeated hunting with increasing 
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success — is often used in Skagit literature to convey 
someone's growing up or strengthening over time- The trope 
may be slightly dramatised by the inclusion of snatches of 
dialogue (Cf. Mrs. Peter's Starchild story in Hilbert 
1980:44-45), or it may be made fully scenic, as in 
"Grandchildren of Magpie," where each repeated detail — how 
the game drops at the feet of the hunter, how he always 
finds four raccoons — delineates Bobcat's power. The five 
hunting sequences have practically no plot function at all: 
it is not news to Mrs. Peter's audience that Bobcat's 
illness is a pretense; we have known it all along. It is 
news to Bobcat's wife, but she is not present on these 
expeditions. 

Each hunting sequence is introduced with a short scene 
between Bobcat and his wife, and each is followed by a 
longer scene of the same kind. It is in the tracking of 
these changing interactions that the work of Part III of the 
story is done. 

In these framing scenes, Mrs. Peter makes use of an 
image employed the world over to represent the relationship 
between the sexes: fire. The image has already been 
introduced in Part II, as it is the young woman's unwitting 
use of Bobcat's fire drill that has made her pregnant. At 
the beginning of the first episode in Part III, Bobcat gets 
firewood. He keeps the fire going all night, lying away 
from his wife on the other side of the hearth, able to keep 
warm only on one side at a time. (He has given his blanket 
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to his wife.) Because they sleep apart, the woman does not 
waken when Bobcat leaves to go hunting. While he bags a 
deer and four raccoons, she sleeps on. "Then," Mrs. Peter 
says, "She woke up. The fire was out." In the scene that 
follows, Mrs. Peter demonstrates to what extent the fire is 
out: the young woman looks off into the distance and sees a 

man running toward her, appearing and disappearing as he 
crosses hills and valleys. Suddenly, her husband arrives. 

The young woman warns him about the distant runner, who she 
thinks may be from a hostile tribe. "It was me," Bobcat 
says. Like her father, the young woman does not know Bobcat 
well enough to recognize his power when she sees him: 
figuratively and literally, the fire is out. "Do you have a 
fire going^" says Bobcat, having brought dinner. "No," she 
replies irritably. "I was busy keeping an eye on that 
runner." As she perceives that he is not sick after all, 
she wonders why he embarked on the pretense that has brought 
them such trouble. She grows angry, but says nothing. 

The next episode begins as Bobcat tosses and turns 

again, trying to keep warm. (His wife now has a raccoon 

blanket.) As he leaves to go hunting, his parting words to 

the woman are: "You build your fire and eat." But, as Vi 

Hilbert points out in a note to her transcription, he says 

this in an unusual way, as if drawing a contrast between his 

v 

being out in the cold and her having a fire: 'Pi-ihudicup 

£dx w a ^u^BiSd [partitive (^it) + firewood (hudicup) and you 

<cSx w a) eat (>D. In addition, he still uses his take 
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feeble voice when talking to her, though he knows she cannot 
any longer accept this evidence of illness as valid. He is 
gving her more of a chance than he gave her father to see 
through the false evidence of his illness. 

The second day's hunting yields two deer and four 
raccoons. This time, Bobcat's wife offers to help carry the 
game so he won't have to make so many trips; and, by the 
time the second deer is brought, she has a fire going. This 
evening after dinner, they both build fires to dry the 
surplus meat and the hides. 

The third episode again sees Bobcat tossing and 
turning. (His wife has two raccoon blankets.) Before he 
leaves, he again addresses his wife, again using the 
partitive: "For your part, you just get up and make a fire 

and eat (x w ul cdx w ^itg w adil c9;< w a hudicup, c9x w a ?u?aiBd) - 
□n this third time out, he gets*- bear and four raccoons, 
anbd by the time he arrives home, his wife has the fire 
going. firs. Peter explains the significance of this fire: 

V s/ 

IQshudicup tsi'^S' 7 c9g w ass. [pause] 

His wife has a fire going, 
ha"’*. 

Much improved, 

ha^ax- te xac tsi 

This woman's mood is much improved. 
ha^Qx w . 

Much improved now. [pause] 

-Jra q^d ti?d 7 spaac. 
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He laid down the bear. 


After dinner, they butcher the game and prepare the 
hides- Their work requires that they have several -fires 
going now: ^^shudhudicup (the reduplication signifying 

"many 11 ). At this point, his wife invites Bobcat to sleep in 
the bed. 

On the fourth morning, Bobcat says nothing about "your 
fire" to his wife, instead consulting with her about his 
plans. This signals the end of the use of fire as an emblem 
for their relationship, but it is not the end of Mrs. 

Peter's interest in the image. When Bobcat returns from the 
fourth day's hunting, he asks his wife to take food to her 
family. But, since her family has gone away, they are not 
there to be fed: she is to take the bony and gristly parts 

of the previously butchered animals and pile them around the 
cold hearths of her family's abandoned houses. The image of 
fire is now being expanded to include messages about the 
couple's relationship to the people of ^rubd^al i»t9d. 

When, shortly after this, Magpie flies in for a visit, 
she locates Bobcat's house by the smoke from his fires. She 
looks down and sees all the backs, necks and heads of the 
game piled around the hearths of the roofless houses, and 
she is reminded how hungry the people of cub9^als0d are on 
their diet of flounder and shellfish. The image has not so 
much traveled from its original meaning of goodwill between 
spouses as it has accumulated the additional connotation of 
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material prosperity. In Lushootseed culture, prosperity is 
hard to achieve it the spouses do not work together. 

The idea of fire has not been the only vehicle of the 
concept of warmth in these first episodes. Bobcat has been 
cold because he has given his blanket to his wife; the 
raccoon and bear skins have been used to make blankets for 
her and their son. But, as the symbol of fire expands its 
reference beyond the couple, so does the notion of blankets. 
Bobcat's quarry on the fifth day is mountain goats, and he 
is hunting now no longer for food, but expressly for 
blanket-making material. Bobcat's first dinner with his 
wife was raccoon meat, but now he kills raccoon so that she 
can put fur borders on her goat-wool blankets. She weaves 
many of these, just as if she were preparing for a potlatch. 
Blankets are in real life both bedding and prestige goods, 
so the variation in their significance between these two 
referents in the story cannot be called symbolic. Yet in 
the formal plan of each episode, blankets and fire perform 
the same amount of work in forwarding the story. The mode 
of narration that employs both blankets and fire in the ways 
described cannot be said to be either allegorical or 
mimetic, because it is both and something larger than both. 

When one image is used in a prismatic way, we cal 1 it a 
symbol. But when entire blocs of narrative containing many 
images and motifs are themselves used prismatical 1y, we must 
speak of emblematic narration — in this case, emblematic 
parallelism. Each episode in Part III stands in a relation 
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of parallelism to each other, the parallelism more exact in 
the hunting sequences, less exact in the framing scenes. 

The formalism of the parallel narration signals to us that 
the events narrated are not significant literally, but 
rather in their relation to each other — that is, 
figuratively. The interruptions of parallelism signal a 
closer correspondence between literal and figurative. Each 
episode, then, includes both mimetic and allegorical 
components; but, while narrative in both of these modes 
requires a 1:1 density of reference (narrated action to 
real-life action or literal meaning to figurative meaning), 
the emblematic mode plays over a richer field of reference. 7 

The parallelism here holds together two different 
directions of story: the first three episodes chronicle the 

wife's reconci1iation with her husband; the last two 
delineate the growth of Bobcat's wish to stand well in the 
community again. (In terms of the table above, both Bobcat 
and his wife are now “on his side.") Perhaps there is a 
cause-and-effect relationship between the first three and 
the last two episodes, but this is for the audience to 
infer. The emblematic quality of a stretch of narrative is 
established cumulatively: since the lacuna in "Nobility at 

Utsalady" begins just after the second hunting sequence in 
Part III (most of the last framing scene of the second 
episode is omitted, along with all of episodes three through 
five, all of the bridge between Parts III and IV and the 
beginning of Part IV) } there was no chance in that version 
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for the narrative of Part III to establish itself as 
emblematic in distinction from Parts II and IV, which are 
mimetic and al1egorical. e 

The bridge between Parts III and IV is dramatized, and 
it is foregrounded in an interlace with the barely suggested 
on-going hunting of Bobcat- The bridge passage tells how 
Magpie flew to visit her family, how she noted the evidence 
of their prosperity, how she had to wait until Bobcat 
returned from hunting, and how she flew home with enough 
food for everyone. The scene shifts to Bobcat, who plans a 
lethal surprise for Raven and then leaves to go hunting 

v -J 

again. Now Magpie persuades the people of cuba^alse^d to 
come back with her to Utsalady. Raven gets there first, 
eats what has been set out for him, and dies. As the canoes 
bearing the rest of the people arrive, Raven's body is seen 
floating away. Bobcat is still offstage, hunting. 

This bridge leading out of Part III is in several ways 
symmetrical with the one leading in, not only because the 
earlier passage narrates a journey away from Utsalady and 
the later one, a return. We remember a puzzling reference 
to cattail-mat sails in the earlier passage, set in the 
midst of a circular figure and associated with Magpie's 
frame of mind and with the scarcity of food (the pattern is 
food — sails — Magpie's sadness — food); and we find 
cattail-mat sails included in the later passage, also set 
into a circular figure, again associated with food and with 
Magpie's frame of mind: Magpie's mind is strong — she 
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harangues her in-laws, saying that Bobcat has so much food 
that he uses only the choicest bits and that he has lots of 
new sails; she orders cattai1 mats (now surely an emblem) 
fetched so the food from Utsalady can be laid out — her 
mind is strong now, and she no longer fears her in-laws. 

The bridge passage between III and IV also 
recapitulates several motifs from the end of II: as Raven 

was the first to leave, so he is the first to return; as 
Magpie was told, "You might be killed 11 if she did not leave 
her grandson, now as she goes to find Bobcat, she counsels 
the people of cube^al stid to stay inside: “You might get 

killed"; as Magpie once fed Bobcat, now he feeds her; as 
Bobcat's wife was given no blankets when she went to live 
with him, so now the couple use prized goat-wool blankets as 
ordinary bedding. There is a sense in this part of the 
story of a balance's being righted; to accomplish this 
function, a 1:1 reference-density is employed, and we 
recognize the allegorical mode. 

But the bridge passage also includes the culmination of 
the emblematic handling of fire (Magpie's sighting of smoke) 
and the making emblematic of the differences between the 
diets of Utsalady and cub&^als3d, which has only been 
handled al1egorical1y up to now. Since both villages are on 
the salt water, why is it that Bobcat and his family eat 
only game? (How is it that he can get mountain goat on 
Whidbey Island at all?) Why is a diet of flounder and 
shellfish so despised? I have suggested elsewhere (Langen 
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1986) that, though Mrs. Peter had -family in both Skagit 
delta villages and upriver, she identified herself as an 
upriver person. Change came more slowly to people living 
away from the salt water, and some upriver people in Mrs. 
Peter's lifetime came to think of themselves as more 
conservative of old ways, more truly "Skagit," than 
saltwater people . Some people from the salt water, on the 
other hand, held upriver persons in low esteem.[Both 
attitudes are reflected in John Fornsby's "autobiography 
(Collins 1949; see especially pp. 302-303>.! What, then, 

does it mean in a story told by Mrs. Peter that the 
inmperfectly si^ab people formerly of old Utsalady, having 
been chastened on a diet of seafood, are now being 
rehabi1itated on an upriver diet? 

One of the rigors of hunting in the mountains is the 
need to get the food back to the hunter's house from the 
place where it is killed. Part of the hunter's spiritual 
gift is the strength to carry game. In Part III, we have 
seen Bobcat making many trips back and forth to bring his 
kill home: he is, of course, the only man around to carry 
it. This feature of an upriver diet is precisely the thing 
that Bobcat seizes on to work out the confrontation with his 
returning in-laws: he will use the fact that people need 
strength to secure an upriver diet as a way of turning his 
feeding of his in-laws into their punishment. 

In Part IV, Bobcat feeds the people five times. The 
first feast, when he cooks for them, is the occasion of much 
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acrimony: Bobcat's youngest (and smartest) brother-in-law 

sar cast i cal 1 y invites his -family to partake of food provided 
by the one with sores all over his body; Bobcat's wife and 
her mother fight over the baby ("Why are you picking up that 
child? Don't you know that his father is covered with 
sores?”); and Bobcat and his wife also argue ("They're going 
to say 1 turned you against your parents."). This first 
feast, then, is graphically realistic: the mode is mimetic. 

The other four feasts are told in parallel: each day, 

Bobcat kills ten elk and leaves them where they have fallen. 
The young brother-in-law then invites the people to eat, 
only they must go up into the mountains, butcher the game 
and pack it down. On the first day, they are so stiff they 
cannot straighten up; on the second, they are so exhausted 
that they leave parts of the game behind. So far, this is 
pure allegory. But on the evening of the third day, the 
part of the pattern usually devoted to the exhaustion of 
Bobcat's "guests" is devoted instead to a dramatized 
argument between Bobcat and his wife, as she refuses to help 
him sing his spirit power in a setting that includes her 
family. On the evening of the fourth day, Bobcat calls on 
his young brother-in-law to listen to the song, and this is 
how the story ends. He sings : 

ds^ifQlQd tQ dsqSlalitut 

My food is my spirit power 
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We cannot help wondering whether by "food" he means 
specifically "game," which his power has made him strong 
enough to carry overland, in contrast to his spiritually 
weaker fish-eating in—laws. Mrs. Peter announces that in 
her opinion, Bobcat is not singing his real song, but is 
mocking his in-laws. We notice, too, the use again of the 
partitive (^it) and wonder if the construction conveys a 
rift not only between Bobcat and his in-laws, but also 
between Bobcat and his wife. 

Certainly, we are in the presence of an emblem at the 
end of the story. Most stories that end with a once- 
despised member of a community now using his power to feed 
people and then singing his power are spirit-quest stories 
with happy endings. At some level behind "Grandchildren of 
Magpie" we see the familiar framework. But "Grandchi1dren 
of Magpie" does not end happily. The tensions, far from 
being resolved by Bobcat's success, are instead exacerbated. 
At the beginning of Part III, just after the young couple 
has been abandoned, Bobcat counsels his wife not to succumb 
to anger against her parents; but at the end of the story 
they are both vocal in their anger at having been treated 
badly. This is not the only story on the spirit-quest model 
in Mrs. Peter's repertoire that ends in acrimony: her 
version of the widely told "Cripple Legend" ends with the 
cured boy's family split apart. Possibly for Mrs. Peter in 
the 1950s the old story models had accumulated so much 
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ironic -freight that they had become perforce emblems 
themselves- 
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FOOTNOTES 


x The remastering was done under the direction of Laurel 
Sercombe, Ethnomusicology Archivist at the University of 
Washington School of Music. 

2 In "Grandchildren of Magpie, 1 ' Bluejay has been rechristened 
"Steller's Jay," which is what she is in the bird books. It 
seems, however, an artificial name for a real person; and 
since she is famous (and infamous) in several West Coast 
literatures as "Bluejay," this paper will continue to refer 
to her under that name. 

3 A discussion of the prologue, its formal qualities and its 
relation to the story as a whole, may be found in Langen 
1986. 

^Transcription copyright by Vi Hilbert and Lushootsheed 
Research, Inc-; used by permission. All quotations in this 
paper are from the Hilbert transcription - (The translation 

is my own, made in consultation with Mrs. Hilbert's gloss.) 
The passage quoted here corresponds to lines 191-197 in the 
1987 version. Square brackets indicate that there is a 
problem with the transcription and that the translation is 
tentative. In constituting the line at issue here as a 
question, I follow the lead given by Mrs. Hilbert's 
translation. 

=It is possible that Mrs. Peter is saying "qiccut" (to^keep 
things to oneself) here and that there is a pun on "qic" 
(literally, "expensive") in the next line. Since unmarried 
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women of good family led secluded lives, it is possible that 
this line means, "She always kept to herself" ("lecu" 
indicating continuative aspect). This interpretation adds 
another ring to the annular figure <cf. the penultimate line 
of the passage quoted). 

*This introduction of Bobcat's future wife is very similar 
in form to Mrs. Peter's introduction of the Sockeye woman in 
"Sockeye Salmon in Baker River." See Langen (forthcoming) 
for a discussion. 

^Most critics (e.g., Castle 1987) distinguish mimetic 
(literal) from allegorical and emblematic (figurative). But 
in terms of density of reference, it is the emblematic that 
must be distinguished from the other two modes. 

63 1n the printed version of "Nobility at Utsalady" (Hilbert 
1980) the lacuna occurs between the words "voice" and "Then" 
on page 73. 
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Some aesthetic features in a Coast Tsimshian text fragment 

John Dunn 

University of Oklahoma 



1. Introduction. For the non-specialist ear the most salient 
characteristic of the authentic oral performance of Coast Tsimshian teits, 
after the exotic phonology, is their poetry. This paper explores some of the 
aesthetic dimensions of a text fragment from the William Beynon manuscript 
(19801. 1 One of the points of departure for this project is an oral 
performance interpretation based (1) on analogy to other teits for which 
there are aural records, and (2) on an interpretation of William Beynon’s text 
diacritics. 

Tsimshian tellers of stories work from memorized text models. Some rely 
heavily on these rote versions; others are able to be more spontaneous and 
creative in their elaboration of their memorized treasures. Certain parts of 
texts are intrinsically more important than others; certain parts of texts are 
especially significant to the personal experience of the individual story teller. 
For both these reasons particular story tellers have carefully elaborated and 
fashioned precise wordings for their focal passages. They have passed on 
their own poetic finishing to their successors. As a result of countless 
generations of poetic tradition and refinement, some parts of teits now 
exhibit the most remarkable and sophisticated aesthetic properties. This 
paper is about one such text fragment. 


2. The text fragment. This section presents the text passage under 
discussion. It is from the text Myth of the People of the Torch Lights as told 
by Issac Tens of Hazelton and Mathew Sheppard of Port Simpson, recorded 
by William Beynon (1980, volume 1, number 6). 


* The Beynon Manuscript contains of a number of glossed and interlinearly translated Coast 
Tsimshian texts that William Beynon collected in the 1920‘s and I930's. Franz Boas trained 
William Beynon as a linguistic field worker. William Beynon was a native speaker of the Coast 
Tsimshian language. He sent the texts to Boas as he collected them. During World War II, the 
library at Columbia University received this collection of texts. In subsequent years it remained in 
the library archives, for the most part, unnoticed and forgotten. Michael Krauss rediscovered the 
manuscript in the late 1970's and convinced Columbia University to microfilm it. The I960 date 
refers to the University of Columbia's microfilm copyright. The manuscript consists of more than 
10,000 hand-written pages and contains some 250 different texts. 




[p 1, line 2| Ip 1, line 31 

som 9 oxlka. (doI-q 630 D 33 Q 0 get ala Qiiua'a, 2 
very hard how lived people at this time 
.., and were having a very hard time 
... [who] were having a very hard time 


Ip I, line4] 

algot luolaii 9omt awl-at tat hon 

never knew will how spear salmon 

as the people did not know how to spear the salmon, 

for the people at this time did not know how to spear salmon. 

930 al 93$ hon 
altho plenty salmon 
altho there was plenty of salmon 
Although there was plenty of salmon 


afa’al tko-ksont 9^mt mak’t 
but lean t do it) will catch 
the people did not know how to catch them 
the people did not know how to catch them 

Ip Mine 51 

’a9-a ta-som 9a!pkot asgo 9om 9om ia’a^of. 
and very close to die for starvation 

and they were now nearly starved 
and they were now of the verge of starvation. 


3. Stichometric Interpretation. Even in the absence of an aural record 
for this teit fragment certain poetic properties are apparent. Let the term 
stichometrics refer to the study of these non-aural properties. The 


2 The text orthography is a FONTastic ™simulation of William Beynon's handwriting. 

FONTastic™ is a bitmap font editor for the Macintosh™. Altsys Corporation (720 Avenue F, 
Suite 108, Piano, Texas, 75047, (214) 424-4888) published FONTastic^ in 1986. Although 
Beynon's orthography (which is partly phonetic and partly phonemic) conforms for the most part to 
technical orthographies in use in the early part of the twentieth century, nevertheless its 
transliteration into a modern phonetic orthography requires substantial interpretation that 
fundamentally affects the grammatical (especially phonological) analysis of these Tsimshian texts. 
Page and line numbers refer to the format of the original hand-written text rather than to any 
ethnopoetic interpretation. The second English translation is from a typewritten English version 
accompanying the original handwritten manuscript. 
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following stichometric interpretation of the text fragment conforms to the 
basic principles of ethnopoetic interpretation set out by Hymes (1976). Each 
line is a content-unit centering on a principal verb/predicate. 


som Oaxiko. wold 93093350 get 'did Qiwo'a, 
very hard how lived people at this time 

’dt^ot wol-dif 9omt woldt Q.at hon 
never knew will how spear salmon 

930 dl 93$ h3n 
altho plenty salmon 

’ata’al Jko-ksont 9omt mak't 


but 

[can't do it] 

will 

catch 



■a9*a 

Idsom 9d!|)kot dsgo 

9om 

9om 

Id’dQOt. 

and 

very close 

to 

die 

for 

starvation 


The fragment constitutes a stanza in terms of content; it is set apart from the 
adjoining parts of the text. It is an insert into the description of the initial 
situation, an aside that describes the plight of humanity in the mythic time 
before the present salmon-food order: 


It was at the headwaters of the Skeena: 
here is where a people once lived, 
a great chief and all his family. 

The people of this time lived in great hardship 
for they had never known how to spear salmon 
and although there was salmon in abundance 
yet they did not know how to catch it 
and they were very close to starvation 

The chief had a daughter 
and he watched her closely 
as to how she would marry... 
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This five line stanza has the line tag structure 


ada 

ada. 3 

It exhibits a rigidly symmetrical content parallelism with one enveloping 
structure nested in another: 

A The people of this time lived in great hardship 

B for they had never known how to spear salmon 

-B‘,-A‘ and though there was salmon in abundance 
B yet they did not know how to catch it 
A' and they were very close to starvation 


There is also a rigidly symmetrical thematic role/grammatical relation 
parallelism: 4 


agent subject (< D-structure object) 

people 

agent object + patient subject 

people + salmon 

theme subject 

salmon 

agent object + patient subject 

people + salmon 

agent subject (< D-structure object) 

people. 


4. Preliminaries to a strophometric interpretation. Let the term 
strophometrics refer to the study of those ethnopoetic features that only an 
aural record captures. Then the strophometric properties of Coast Tsimshian 
poetry include (1) hyper-prosodic (dramatic) lengthening of selected 
syllables, (2) pause, and (3) minor third cadence (Dunn 1986). Lines tend to 
have a constant, patterned, number of dramatically lengthened syllables, i.e., 
Coast Tsimshian poetry has stress prosody in which the syllable with 
dramatic length defines the metrical foot. Students of poetry have referred 
to this type of rhythm as accentual verse, skeltonic verse, or tumbling verse 
(Deutsch 1974:91). This is the metrical structure of Anglo-Saxon verse; 


3 See Dunn (198)) for a discussion of Coast Tsimshian line tags. 

4 See section 4.1 of this paper for a discussion of these syntactic assumptions. 
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Modern English poets, including Scott and Coleridge, have also made use of 
accentual verse. 

A performance interpretation or reconstruction of the Beynon 
manuscript text fragment, which is the leitmotif for this paper, must rest in 
an application of these strophometric properties as prototype. The dramatic 
lengthenings which define the metrical feet build on the ordinary prosodic, 
metrical phonological, structures of the language. The interpreter of this text 
fragment must therefore infer the presence of dramatic length in some 
principled way, building on ordinary phonological structure. But the 
metrical phonological structure itself must derive from syntactic structure, 
also in a principled way. As preliminaries, then, to the reconstruction of the 
performance of this text fragment, section 4.1 presents a set of provisional 
assumptions about the syntactic structure of the Beynon fragment, and 
section 4.2, building in a principled way on 4.1, presents a set of provisional 
assumptions about the fragment s ordinary metrical phonological structure. 

Finally, the Beynon manuscript contains diacritic marks that are 
surely performance elements. Beynon marked some consonants as long 
where consonant length is not predictable; these probably indicate dramatic 
lengthening. He also used commas and periods in the phonetic orthography; 
these probably indicate pauses. 

4.1 Syntactic characterization of the fragment. These assumptions 
inform the following GB5 syntactic characterization of the teit fragment: (1) 
X-bar structures assign grammatical relations without reference to thematic 
or semantic roles: objects are complements to verbs, subjects are specifiers 
to INFL; (2) lexical structures assign thematic relations without reference to 
X-bar structures: the verb "spear" requires an agentive argument, etc.; (3) a 
particular language might canonically associate a particular grammatical 
relation with a particular thematic role: the Tsimshianic languages 
canonically associate theta-agent with the direct object; (4) Coast Tsimshian 
verbs c-select or subcategorize only for direct objects, not for oblique 
arguments; (5) Coast Tsimshian verbs s-select or assign thematic roles to 
oblique arguments in the same way that they s-select for subjects; i.e., 
oblique arguments are indirect subjects; (6) the prototypic X-bar structure 
for Coast Tsimshian is 

Icplip Ir tense (yp verb [j\jp object]]](Np subjectllcp indirect subject]]]. 6 


3 After Chomsky 1986. 

6 See Dunn (1987:1988). 
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!, P som 93xiko.i cp tuol-Q | ip I vp 2)3 oD 30 qo t,J get, 111 
very hard how lived people 

with great difficulty is how the people Jived 


l 1P 'afa citua'a. I C pl KP ti^cot wol-aii proi | CP ()omt 
at this time never knew will 

[| P 0)0l-Qt 2 l| P ly P [y^Q^ hDTl 1 11 ] PRO] t2llllll 

how spear salmon 

it was at this time that they did not know how to spear salmon 


Icp^30 til hplr^o 1 hjnll 
altho plenty salmon 
altho there was plenty of salmon 


l CP ata'al l, P fkok$ont pro, l C pfc)mt | vp mak t pro,lPRO,ll] 

but can't do it will catch 

but they did not know how to catch them 


( CP ad*a [| P [|4a*som Oalpkotl proi 
and very close 

[fpQS^d bom [| P Iy P (y()^IR l(lG£.*)t.JJ PRO 1 1 ]]] 
to die-of-starvation 

and they were now of the verge of starvation 


4.2 A metrical grid characterization of the fragment. Coast Tsimshian 
is a stress-timed language. Minimal, demi-beat prominence, with a value of 
0 in the grid, attaches to all syllables. Syllables with prominence values 
greater than 0 mark the isochronic timing units. The leftmost basal syllable 
in each noun, verb, or adjective takes word stress or lexical prominence, 2 in 
the grid. In a phrasal grouping the rightmost syllable with lexical 
prominence takes the phrasal stress, 3 in the grid. Non-lexical words, i.e., 
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COMP.INFL, or adverbial clitic elements, take beat level, minimal isochronic 
unit prominence, 1 in the grid, in such a way as to insure that no more than 
two consecutive syllables have 0 prominence. 


3 

2 

1 

0 


* 


* 


* * * * 
*11 * * *** * 

l IP som to* fko.( cp <ool-a hplyp^ tg] g£t,Ul 
very hard how lived people 


3 

2 

l 

0 



* 

* 

* * 


* * * * * 
Qiwa 'a [ C p[ip’aiQdt 
this time never 


t 



* 


wo i-ail prO|[ CP domt 
knew will 


3 

2 

i 

0 


I IP 


* 

* * 

* * * 

* * * * 

o)olat 2 (iptypIvCa* bon] tj] PROj t2l]]]]] 

how spear salmon 


3 

2 

1 

0 



* * * * 
lcp&30 Ifpli'bj^ 1 hoTt]] 

altho plenty salmon 


3 

2 

I 

0 


Up 


* 

* 

* it 

* * * * It 


* 


* 

It 

It 

* 


tifQ til Iip^ko'ksont pro|[£pboiiit [ypunk t proj]PROj]]] 
but can't do it will catch 
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* 


* 


3 

2 

I 

0 


Icp 


aO-a 

and 


% 

x x 


liph •ia-som 


very 


* 


OalpkatJ pro | 

close 


3 

2 

I 

0 


* 


l CP 



<) 0 !R [ ] pi V pi V 


* * 

* * * * 

laa^ot.H PRO, 1111 
die-of-starvation 


5. The poetic foot. Assign poetic prominence (P-level in the 
following grids), i.e., dramatic length, to every syllable that has 
beat-level (1) or greater prominence and to every syllable that 
Beynon marked with a long consonant. Note that (11 is 
ambisyllabic; in each of its occurrences in the text it assigns P- 
levei prominence to the syllable that already qualifies for 
dramatic length on other grounds. 


p 

P 

./ 

p.../ 

p.../ P .../ 

3 


* 

1*1 

1*1 

2 


* 

1*1 

* * 

1 


* 

X 

* * 

0 

* 

* * 

X X 

* * * * 


(ipSOffl ()3X Jk*). [£p 

flwl-a Iiplyp^ til gttilll 


very 

hard 

how 

lived people 

P 

P..../ 

P.../ 

P..../ 

P..../ 

3 

1*1 

X 

1*1 

X 

2 

1*1 

X 

1*1 

X 

1 

* 

X 

* 

X 

0 

* * 

% X % 

* * 

XX X 


I ip 

Qima 'a l C plip a H^ 

ajol aif proflcpfomt 


at 

this time 

never 

knew will 

P 

p. 


p./ 


3 

1*1 


* 


2 

1*1 


* * 


1 

* 


* * 


0 

% 

* 

* * 



[, p owlat 2 I|p( V pIvC a * honl til PRO, t 2 llllll 

how spear salmon 
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p 

3 

2 

1 


P.../ 


P./ 

* 

* 

* 


0 

* * 

Ccp^ 3° lipl 

* 

r&30 1 

* 

honll 


altho 

plenty 

salmon 

p 

P.../ 

P ..../ 

P..../ 

3 

1*1 

% 

* 

2 

1*1 

X 

* 

t 

* 

X 

* 

0 

* * * 

% X 

* * 


I cp ata'ai l, p fko-ksont prO|| CP 0omt lypmak’f pro,lPRO,lll 


but 

can't do it 

will catch 

P 

p.../ 

P.../ 

p..../ 

3 

1*1 

1*1 

* 

2 

1*1 

1*1 

X 

1 

1*1 

* 

X 

0 

* X 

* * 

X X 


Icp I|pl] 

• fd-som 

Bdlpkot] pro, 


and 

very 

close 

P 

p.../ 


p../ p.../ 

3 

1*1 


1*1 * 

2 

1*1 


X X 

1 

* 


X X 

0 

* * * 


X XXX 


l^p dSQO Bo 111 

IipUpU 

Bom !dd<;ot.ll PRO, 1111 


to 

die-of-starvation 


6 . Strophometric interpretation. The principle of accentual rhythm in 
combination with Beynons pause diacritics suggests that this fragment 
consists of sii poetic lines, the first three with four feet each and the second 
three with three feet each. A pause divides each line into two half-lines. 
Eicept for the fact that the third line now has two principal verbs, this 
revision confirms and enriches the fragment s stichometric features. Each 
new line (and all but one of the half-lines) is a major syntactic unit: there is 
still a definite line tag structure; the symmetrical, enveloping parallelism is 
intact. 
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p 

p 

p p 

som toxlko. 

tool-a 

& 3 ^ 3 ^ gtt 

very hard 

how 

lived people 

p p 

p 

p 

ala Qiwa 'a. 


mo lart 

at this time 

not 

knowing 

P 

p 

p P 

Oomt wol-at 

hon 

()30 ’a! &30 hon 


to how spear salmon though plenty salmon 


p 

p 

p 

ata'al tko-ksont 

Domt mak't 

and 

not know 

to catch 

p 

p p 


'aOa 

fa-som Oalpkot 

and 

now very 

near (narrow) 

p 

p 

P 

'qsqo 

Oom Oom 

la'a^ot. 

to 

to death 

starvation 


7. Ornamental consonance. This text fragment, in its revised poetic 
form, brings into focus a typical ornamental feature of Tsimshian poetry, a 
feature that has unusual richness and texture in this carefully refined 
passage. This ornamental feature or device is one part alliteration and 
another part end-rhyme. Yet it is neither. It is more than alliteration, the 
successive repetition of syllable onsets, because it is the successive repetition 
of onsets and parts of onsets along with syllable codas and parts of codas. It 
is less than rhyming, the successive repetition of syllable rimes (peaks plus 
codas), because the repetition often does not involve the syllable peaks. A 
general term that analysts of poetry use is "consonance," the successive 
repetition of consonantal material. In this sense of the term, the Tsimshian 
device includes initial consonance, both complete (succession of identical 
syllable onsets) and partial (succession of similar syllable onsets), and final 
consonance, both complete and partial. But it is still more, for it also includes 
occasional rhyming, both complete and partial. It is simply and generally 
the succession of phonetically similar (sometimes identical) phonetic units. 

Its roots lie in part in the extensive reduplicative or chameleon 
morphological structures, both inflectional and derivational, of the Tsimshian 


to 




grammar. It is the interplay of chameleon morphology with the dramatic 
lengthening that constitutes poetic prominence in the metrical or prosodic 
structures of oral performance. The following version of the fragment 
isolates and numbers the various consonance sets. 


i 


2 

3 


2 

3 

4 

5 


6 


7 


8 


P P P P 

som 8oxlko. tool-a 830830QO g tt 

8oxlk 83 830$ 8 


p p p p 

ala Qiiua'a. al<;ot tool-ail 
'a! q to ’ale t to a I 
toa’a'al tool-ail 


p p 

8omt tool-at^al hon 
to t ca* 
tool-afQal 

hon 


p p 

830 ’al 839 hon 


hon 

830 83$ 


p p p 

ata'al Iko-ksont 8omt mak’t 

ksont 80m t mak't 


p p p 

'a8-a la-som 8al|)kot 

8-a I 8al 


p p p 

’as^o 80m 8$m la’a<;ot. 
80m 8$m 


8 . Strophometric re-presentation and translation. The following 
presentation and translation of the fragment is an attempt to be sensitive to 
the poetic features this paper discusses. 


som 8ox!ko. 
'ala Qiioa’a, 
8omt tooi-at <;a! hon 
‘ata'al Ikoksont 
'a8-a 

■qsqo 80m 8$m 


tool-a 83^830^0 get 
‘alQOt tool-ail 
830 'al 830 hon 
8omt mak't 
ta-sorn 8alpkot 
la'aQot. 


it 




it was hard 
in those old days 
how to spear salmon 
no, they'd not found 
and thus 
even to the death 


how the people lived 
they did not yet know 
though salmon abounded 
how to catch fish 
they were drawn d6wn 
of their starving 
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in 

Coast Tsimshian (Sm'algyax) 

Jean Mulder 
University of Alberta 


1. Introduction 

The status of subject as a linguistic universal is commonly assumed. 
For example, the classification of the word order of a language as SVO, 
SOV, etc. presupposes the universal occurrence of subject; many language 
universals such as Mithun's (1984) hierarchy for noun incorporation are 
stated in terms of subject; and, some theories such as Relational Grammar 
take subject as a primitive. 

However, it will be argued in this paper that this assumption is not 
correct in the case of a syntactically ergative language like Coast Tsim¬ 
shian (Sm'algyax). Specifically, in Section 2, I discuss the syntactic 
operations which operate on an ergative basis in Sm'algyax and, in Section 
3, compare this language with other languages with varying degrees of syn¬ 
tactic ergativity such as Dyirbal, Yidin y , Chukchee, and Yup'ik Eskimo. 
Then, in Section 4, I examine the definitions for subject proposed by Dix¬ 
on (1979) and Schachter (1976, 1977) with respect to the ergative orienta¬ 
tion of the syntax in Coast Tsimshian. 

2. Syntactic Ergativity in Coast Tsimshian 

In exploring ergativity from a syntactic viewpoint, we are making a 
decision as to whether a particular syntactic process is ergative (S treat¬ 
ed in the same way as 0), accusative (S treated like A), or neither erga¬ 
tive or accusative (S, A and 0 are all treated alike or are all treated 
differently). This involves considering several different types of syntac¬ 
tic evidence which do not necessarily all give the same result. For exam¬ 
ple, within a syntactic construction all aspects of the process function 
in terms of S and 0 in some languages, whereas in other languages only 
some aspects of the process may be ergative while others may be accusative 
and still others may be neither ergative or accusative. Thus, a language 
will be said to show syntactic ergativity if any aspect of a syntactic op¬ 
eration is ergative and the degree of syntactic ergativity is taken as de¬ 
pendent on the number and extent of the syntactic operations which treat 
the S like the 0. 

There are three constructions which provide evidence for syntactic er¬ 
gativity in Coast Tsimshian: imperatives, topicalization and relativiza- 
tion. However, in each case, as is shown in the following sections, only 
some aspects of the process operate on an ergative basis. In contrast, 
the morphology of this langauge is predominately ergative in that the con¬ 
nective system which is roughly analogous to case marking, the pronominal 
system, and person and number agreement on the verb are all highly erga¬ 
tive. 


2.1 Imperatives 

Imperatives, cross-linguistically, have a 2nd person pronoun as the 
stated or understood S or A who the speaker intends to get to perform an 
action. Thus, as Dixon (1979:112) states: 

...the fact that S and A have the same possibilities of 
reference for the imperative constructions of some par¬ 
ticular langauge (and the fact that, say, either can be 
deleted from surface structure) is no evidence at all 
for the placement of that language on a continuum of 
syntactic 'ergativity 1 vs. 1 accusativity•. Even the 
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most ergative language will treat S and A NPs of impera¬ 
tives the same. This follows from the meaning of imper¬ 
atives (addressee is told to be agent)... 

In Sm'algyax, in addition to this universal S/A linkage, there is al¬ 
so one respect in which S and 0 are treated alike. In particular, in the 
main type of imperative construction the S and A must be 2nd person (the 
universal rule), but when the A is 2nd person singular it is always delet¬ 
ed whereas the S, like the 0, is retained:* 3 

(1) a. Yuli duus. (E) ^ 

hide cat 

Hide the cat. (A = 2SG) 

b. Sm yiiii duus. (E) 

2PL hide cat 

Hide the cat. 

(2) a. Liimi-n. 

sing -2SG 
S 

Sing. 

b. Liimi-sm. 

sing -2PL 
S 

Sing. 

(3) a. fcumoom-i. 

help -1SG 
O 

Help me. (A = 2SG) 

b. Babuud-it. 

wait -3 
O 

Wait for him. (A = 2SG) 

In (1), the addressee is an A and where it is singular, as in (la), it 
does not occur. When it is plural, as in (lb), though, it does occur and 
is marked with sm 1 2PL 1 which is part of the subjective dependent pronoun, 
m...sm 1 2PL*. Example (2) illustrates that when the addressee is an S it 
must occur. This is true whether it is singular, as in (2a), or plural, 
as in (2b). The obligatory presence of the S is like that of the 0, as in 
(3a and b) where it is singular and plural, respectively. 

In summary, Coast Tsimshian follows the universal rule of treating 
the S and A the same with respect to possibilities of reference for the im¬ 
perative construction. However, with respect to deletion of the A in this 
construction, it is ergative. 

2.2 Topicalization 

Topicalization is a syntactic process that gives prominence to a par¬ 
ticular NP within a sentence. The syntactic strategies for giving such 
prominence can be the same for an A, S or 0 (i.e., neither ergative or ac¬ 
cusative), they can treat the S in the same way as an 0 (i.e., ergative), 
or they can treat the S in the same way as an A (i.e., accusative). The 
different strategies might distinguish between whether an A, S and 0 can 
all be topicalized, whether all types of NPs such as -full NPs as well as 
pronominals can be topicalized, and how the different topicalized NPs are 
marked. 
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In Coast Tsimshian, the relevant parameters for topicalization are 
what type of NP is given prominence, whether or not there is a topic mark¬ 
er, and the marking of the connectives and person agreement. With regard 
to the first parameter, full NPs, independent pronouns, and the sentence 
initial demonstrative pronoun ni 1 nii can all be topicalized regardless of 
whether they function as an A, S or 0. For example, the full NP that is 
topicalized is an A in (4), an S in (5) and an 0 in (6). 

(4) 'Yagay 'wii gyisiyaasg-at in -t deen -tga 
instead great northwind -3 TOP-3 avenge-CN 

A A PRED 

Instead the great northwind avenged the little 

-sga Igu alasg-m yetsisk. 

-CN little weak -CN land 
PRED ADJ animal 

weak animal. 

(5) Awta uks -haytg-it gi -sga lax maliitg 

porcupine toward-stand-3 DEM-CN top green 

S PREP 

Porcupine stood at the edge on the green grass. 

-m kyoox. 

-CN grass 
ADJ 

<6) Waab -a awaan nah dzab-u. 

house-CN DET PAST make-lSG 
NP A 

That's the house that I built. 

(Dunn 1979b:342) 

The location of the topic, in Coast Tsimshian, is preverbal position. In 
(4) the A, 'wii gyisiyaasg- 'great northwind', is in preverbal position, 
while in (5) and (6), the S, awta 'porcupine', and the 0, waab 'house', oc¬ 
cupy this position, respectively. 

While there is no distinction between an A, S or 0 as to what type of 
NP is given prominence, there is a distinction made with respect to the 
presence of a topic marker. As is illustrated in (4), when an A is topic¬ 
alized there is a topic marker ir\ 'TOP', whereas with a topicalized S or 
0, as in (5)-(6), there is no topic marker. 

The marking of person agreement and the connectives is also sensi¬ 
tive to whether the topicalized NP is an S, A or an 0. First, when an S 
is topicalized, it occurs in preverbal position and the verb is suffixed 
with a 3rd person dependent pronoun, -t *3', as in (5). The -t can only 
be interpreted as showing person agreement and not as a connective. 

When an A is topicalized, the A occurs in preverbal position and the 
subjective dependent pronoun, -t *3', marking person agreement with the A, 
shows some interesting variations which are discussed below. Connectives 
do not occur with a topicalized A except in one example, (4), where this 
connective is still present when the A is topicalized. In all of the other 
examples with a topicalized A that I have found in texts, the only predica¬ 
tive connective which is present marks the following 0: 

(7)a. T 'nuiiyu dm -t in naks -ga Iguulg -n -t. 

. 3 1SG FUT-3 TOP marry-CN daughter-2SG-DEM 
A A PRED POSS 

It is I who will marry your daughter. 

(Boas 1911:365) 
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b. '"Nuiiyu dm -t in naks -ga iguulg -n -t, 

1SG FUT-3 TOP marry-CN daughter-2SG -DEM 

A PRED POSS 

I am the one who will marry your daughter, 

Gawo," daya Igu ts'apts'ap. 

say little wren 
Gawo," said the little wren. 

(Boas 1912:198) 

There are several different variations with the subjective dependent pro¬ 
noun -t ' 3 ' when the A is topicalized. The most formal version is illu¬ 
strated in (7a), where the -t '3' occurs before the topicalized A, 'nuuyu 
'1SG', as well as in the ususal place, suffixed to the word preceding the 
topic marker i_n. Thig' 'double 1 marking of -t *3' has only been found with 
a topicalized A that is an independent pronoun. Further, this variation 
is restricted to the oratory style of speech and even here it is optional, 
as is shown in (7b) where the -t '3' only occurs suffixed to dm 'FUT'. 

The occurrence of the person agreement marker -t is also conditioned 
by the tense/aspect of the sentence and by the semantic content of the A 

and 0 relative to each other. That is, with topicalized As the restric¬ 

tions on the occurrence of t can be summarized as in (8): 

(8) Person Agreement with a Topicalized A 

nah nah la £f dm la dm la yagwa 

Person ^-occurs—- optional in->4*required 

Agreement if 0 > A ' casual speech 

Specifically, with nah 'PAST' and nah la 'PAST just 1 , the t only occurs if 

the 0 outranks the A in terms of the argument hierarchy? with 0 'NonFUT', 

dm 'FUT', la dm 'about FUT' and la 'PAST', the t is optional in casual 
speech? and, with yagwa 'PRES* the t is always required. 

To summarize, with a topicalized A, connectives are not found to be 
part of the topicalization process, except in (4), whereas the person 
agreement marker, -t '3', does occur and is conditioned by the tense/a¬ 
spect of the sentence, the semantic content of the A and 0 relative to 
each other, and whether the speech style is formal or casual. 

When an 0 is topicalized, a predicative connective is optionally suf¬ 
fixed to the 0 and the subjective dependent pronoun t marks a full.NP A, 
as is summarized in (8) above. In (9), the topicalized 0, ni 1 nii 'DEM 
PRO' is suffixed with the predicative connective - sga . Here the A is a 
dependent objective pronoun, -t '3', so there is no person agreement with 
the A. 

(9) Ni'nii-sga k'yin-k'yinam-t gi -sga Igulg-m 

DEM -CN PL -give -3 DEM-CN young-CN 

PRO PRED A PREP ADJ 

That is what he gave to his son. 

'yuuta-t -ga. 
man -3 -DEM 

POSS 

(Boas 1912:80) 

However, in (10), the A, ol 'bear' is a full NP and -t is suffixed to ada 
'and' to mark the agreement. The topicalized O, 1 niit '3', is also suffix¬ 
ed with the predicative connective -a in this example: 
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(10) Ada-t 'niid-a nah niidz-a ol. 
and-3 3 -CN PAST see CN bear 

A PRED PRED 

He's the one the bear saw. 

(Dunn 1978b:343) 

In conclusion, the various strategies involved in topicalization in 
Coast Tsimshian can be the same for an A, S or 0 (i.e., neither ergative 
or accusative), they can treat the S in the same way as an 0 (i.e., erga¬ 
tive), or they can treat the S in the same way as an A (i.e., accusa¬ 
tive). First, it was shown that all three arguments. A, S and O, can be 
topicalized and that there is no restriction as to the type of NP that can 
be topicalized. In this respect, topicalization is neither ergative or.ac¬ 
cusative in Sm'algyax. Next, it was shown that when an S or an 0 is given 
prominence in a sentence there is no topicalization marker, but with an A 
there is. The use of a topicalization marker is, therefore, ergative in 

Sm'algyax. Connectives were found to be part of the topicalization pro¬ 

cess only with a topicalized O, where they are suffixed to the 0. As the 
S and A are not specially marked with connectives, this is an accusative 
strategy. Finally, with regard to person agreement it was shown that a 

topicalized S or A is marked for agreement, although with different condi¬ 
tioning factors, whereas a topicalized O is not. This, then, is an accu¬ 
sative strategy. Thus, topicalization in Coast Tsimshian is a process 
which has both ergative and accusative characteristics as well as charac¬ 
teristics which are neither ergative or accusative. 

2.3 Relativization 

Relativization in Coast Tsimshian is similar to topicalization with 
regard to the various syntactic and morphological aspects of the process. 
These include what type of NP can occur as the head of a relative clause, 
whether or not there is a relative clause marker, and the marking of the 

connectives and person agreement. These aspects can be the same for an A, 

S or O (i.e. neither ergative or accusative), they can treat the S in the 
same way as an 0 (i.e. ergatively), or they can treat the S in the same 
way as an A (i.e. accusatively). As with topicalization, the following 
discussion shows that the strategies involved in relativization in Sm'al¬ 
gyax range over all three of these possibilities. 

First, full NPs, independent and dependent pronouns can all occur as 
heads of relative clauses. There is no restriction as to whether the head 
functions as an A, S or O in the dependent relative clause. For example, 
the full NP that is relativized is an A in the relative clause in (11), an 

S in (12), and an 0 in (13). In (14), the head of the relative clause is 

a dependent pronoun. 

(11) Ada-t 'nax'noo-da txa'nii na -gyed -a 

and-3 hear -CN all POSS-people-CN 

A PRED POSS 

And all the people of the Skeena 

ksian wil waal-sga t'apxadool-tga hana'ang-t 
Skeena that do -CN two -CN women -3 

river PRED ADJ A 

heard what the two women who had found 

in waay Hatsenas. 

REL find 

Hatsenas were doing. 

(Boas 1912:80) 
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( 12 ) 


Ada sguii-t, siipg-it gi -sga n -ts'm-waab 
and lie -3 sick -3 DEM-CN POSS-in -house 
down S S PREP 

And he laid sick in his lodge, 

-t -ga gu haytg-it gi -sga na -siiul 

-3 -CN REL stand-3 DEM-CN POSS-middle 

POSS PREP S PREP 

which stood in the middle of the 


-ga t'aa. 

-CN lake 
POSS 
lake. 

(13) Ada-t nii-sga gyik su -naks -ga naks 

and-3 see-CN again new-spouse-CN marry 

A PRED PREP 

And she saw the new wife whom he had married. 

-t-ga. 

-3-DEM 

A 

(Boas 1912;160 ) 

(14) Ada al gaks wil da -txalyaa gat-got' iks-at 
and EMPH yet that with-increase PL -arrive -3 

S ■ 

And still [the number of] those arriving who 

in hu-waat -a txa'nii ligiwaal-ga. 

REL PL-trade-CN all things -DEM 

PRED 

were trading all kinds of things increased. 

(Boas 1912:80) 

In (11), the head of the relative clause, t[apxadooltga hana'angt 'two wo¬ 
men 1 , is an A in the relative clause, in waay Hatsenas 'who had found Ha- 

tsenas' and in (12), the head, nts'mwaabtga 'his lodge 1 , is an S in the 
relative clause, gu haytgit gisga nasuulga t'aa 'which stood in the middle 
of the lake*. The head in (13) is sunaksga 'new wife' which is an O in 
the relative clause, nakstga 'whom he had married', and the head in (14) 
is -at *3' which is an A in the relative clause, in huwaata txa'nii ligi - 
waalga 'who were trading all kinds of things' (the -a in -at '3* is an ep¬ 
enthetic vowel). 

While there is no distinction between an A, S or O as to what type of 
NP is relativized, there is a distinction made with respect to a relative 

marker and whether one must be present. As is illustrated in (11) and 

(12) , when an A is relativized, there is a relative marker iji 'REL', where¬ 
as with a relativized S or 0, as in (12) — (13) r it is SLR 'REL 1 , as 

in (12), or there is no relative marker, as in (13). 

The marking of person agreement and the connectives are also sensi¬ 
tive to whether the relativized NP is an S, O or A in the dependent rela¬ 
tive clause. When the head is an S or O in the relative clause, there is 

either a prepositional connective suffixed to the S or 0, as in (12) and 

(13) , or, if the relative marker gu is present, the prepositional connec¬ 
tive, da or. ga, occurs after the relative marker. There are also examples 

where both prepositional connectives and the relative marker are present, 

as in (15). In casual speech, the prepositional connective does not oc¬ 
cur, as in (16). In addition, when the head is an S in the relative 
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clause, the verb of that clause is optionally suffixed with a 3rd person 
dependent pronoun, -t '3', as in (12) and (16). There is no such marking 
when the head is an 0, as in (13). 

(15) ... dm -t ta'alaayu-sga limkdii-t -ga gu 

FUT-3 visit -CN sister -3 -CN REL 
A PRED POSS-PREP 

...they were going to visit their sister who 

da dza^-a di -sda aamt da sganaktda. 

CN dead-CN DEM-CN good CN some time 

PREP PREP PREP POSS 

had been dead there for some time. 

(Boas 1912:162) 

(16) Ada-t nii wil -t ludam -tga naks -t -ga 

and-3 see that-3 comfort-CN spouse-3 -CN 

A A PRED POSS PRED 

And he saw that his wife was comforting his son 

Igulg-m 'yuut, yawga 1 wiihawtg-it. 
young-CN man PRES cry -3 

S 

who was crying. 

In (15), the head of the relative clause, 1imkdiit 'their sister 1 , is suf¬ 
fixed with the prepositional connective ^a and the prepositional connec¬ 
tive da occurs after the relative marker cgu as well. In (16), the head of 
the relative clause, Igulgm 'yuut 'young man', is not marked with a prep¬ 
ositional connective. In addition, there is no relative marker in this ex¬ 
ample. 

When the head is an A in the relative clause, connectives do not oc¬ 
cur as part of relativization. As with topicalization, the dependent pro¬ 
noun -t '3' occurs with several different variations. For example, in 
(11), the dependent pronoun -t '3 1 is suffixed to the head of the relative 
clause, t 1 apxadooltga hana'angt 'two women*. In other cases, the -t is 
suffixed just to the relative marker, iji, or just to a tense/aspect marker 
such as dm 'FUT', as in (17a). In casual speech the -t. does not occur, as 
in (17b). 

(17) a. Nah la 'niidz-d-u 'yuuta dm -t in baa 

PAST just see -3-1SG man FUT-3 REL run 

0 A A 

I just saw the man who will run the boat. 

-'n boot. (E) 

-CAUS boat 

b. Nah la 'niidz-d-u 'yuuta dm in baa 

PAST just see -3-1SG man FUT REL run 

0 A 

I just saw the man who will run the boat. 

-'n boot. (E) 

-CAUS boat 

In summary, relativization, like topicalization, in Sm'algyax, is a 
process which has characteristics that are ergative, accusative and nei¬ 
ther ergative or accusative. First, since all three arguments. A, S and 
0, can be relativized and there is no restriction as to the type of NP 
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that can be relativized, this aspect of relativization is neither ergative 
or accusative. Next, the relative marker is in 'REL* with a head that is 
an A in the relative clause, whereas the relative marker is £u or 0 with a 
head that is an S or 0 in the relative clause. In this respect, relativi- 
zation is ergative in Coast Tsimshian. Connectives were found to be part 
of the relativization process with an S or 0 but not with an A. In this 
respect, relativization is also ergative. Finally, it was shown that per¬ 
son agreement marking occurs with a head of a relative clause that is an S 
or A in the relative clause, but not with an 0. This aspect of relativiza¬ 
tion, then, is accusative. 

3. Other Syntactically Ergative Languages 

The splits between accusative, ergative and neither ergative or accu¬ 
sative aspects of the various syntactic constructions in Coast Tsimshian 
are in sharp contrast to the syntactic ergativity of a language such as 
Dyirbal (Dixon 1972). Morphologically, Dyirbal has a split ergative/accu¬ 
sative system. And syntactically, while the only operations which are er¬ 
gative are the language-particular syntactic operations (i.e., coordina¬ 
tion, subordination, topicalization and relativization), each of these op¬ 
erations is ergative in all aspects of the process. In addition, there is 
an antipassive construction which serves to bring the A into S function 
for these processes. 

In comparison, then, the Coast Tsimshian data suggest that while the 
syntax of Coast Tsimshian is clearly not "highly” ergative, there are a 
number of respects in which it is still definitely ergative- As such, 
along the syntactic ergative/accusative continuum. Coast Tsimshian lies 
somewhere between a language like Walmatjari, which Dixon (1979:125-6) 
describes as having a split ergative/accusative morphology, but an en¬ 
tirely accusative syntax, and a language like Dyribal, in which the syn¬ 
tactic constructions with a language particular basis are completely erga¬ 
tive. 

Three other languages with morphological ergativity which lie between 
the two ends of the syntactic ergative/accusative continuum are Yidin^, 
Chukchee and Yup'ik Eskimo. In Yidin^ subordinate clauses (Dixon 1977), 
for example, any NP coreferential with an NP in the main clause must be in 
an S or 0 function in that subordinate clause. Thus subordination is an 
ergative syntactic process in Yidin^. However, coordination in this 
language has some aspects which are ergative and some which are accusa¬ 
tive. There appear to be two main kinds of coordination in Yidin^. In 
each case the two (or more) clauses that are joined together involve a com¬ 
mon NP. With non-pronominal NPs, the common NP must be in S or 0 function 
in each clause, whereas with pronominal NPs, the common NP must be in S or 
A function in each clause. In each case the common NP will normally only 
occur in the first clause. In contrast, when a transitive sentence with a 
pronominal A and nominal 0 is coordinated with an intransitive sentence, 
the resulting sentence is ambiguous as to whether the omitted S of the 
second sentence is coreferential with the A or O of the first clause. 
Thus coordination in Yidin y is ergative for nouns and accusative for 
pronouns. 

In Chukchee (Comrie 1979), the only vestige of ergative syntax is in 
relativization. In this language, relative clauses are formed using var¬ 
ious participial verbal forms (analogous to the English the woman knitting 
the sweater as compared with the woman who is knitting the sweater ). Log¬ 
ically, the head noun of this construction can function as the S, A or 0 
within the non-finite clause. However, the negative participle can be 
used in Chukchee to relativize on S or 0, but not on A. To relativize on 
A with the, negative participle, the non-finite verb must be marked with a 
detransitivizing prefix which in effect changes the A in a transitive 
clause into an S in an intransitive clause. Thus, the syntax of the nega¬ 
tive participle in Chukchee works on an ergative basis. 
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Finally, in Yup'ik Eskimo (Payne 1982), coordination and relativiza- 
tion operate on an ergative basis. For example, with coordination, sen¬ 
tences can be constructed such that when a transitive and an intransitive 
clause occur together in a coordinate construction the S of the intransi¬ 
tive clause can logically be interpreted as coreferential with either the 
A or 0 of the transitive clause. However, in Yup'ik Eskimo the zero-pro- 
nominalized single argument of the intransitive clause can only be inter¬ 
preted as being coreferential with the 0 of the transitive clause in these 
types of sentences. For example in a Yup'ik equivalent of a sentence like 
Tom kissed Doris and then coughed , the S of cough can only be coreferen- 
tial with the 0, Doris , of the first clause, and not with the A, Tom . 
With relativization in Yup'ik Eskimo, three different nominalizing stra¬ 
tegies are used. These three strategies, which each involve a different 
verbal suffix, nominalize on either S or 0, only on S, or only on 0, but 
in none of the strategies on A. Thus, relativization operates on an erga¬ 
tive basis in this language. 

To summarize, then, Dyirbal, Yidin^, Chukchee and Yup'ik Eskimo, 
like Coast Tsimshian, all contain syntactic operations of which some or 
all aspects are ergative rather than accusative. That is, as listed in 
the following chart, some of the syntactic processes in these languages 
have an ergative rather than an accusative orientation: 

(18) Summary of Syntactic Ergativity 

Dyirbal: coordination 

subordination 

topicalization 

relativization 


Chuckchee: 


relativization 


Yidin^: 


coordinations 

subordination 


Yup'ik Eskimo: 


coordination 

relativization 


Coast Tsimshian: 


imperatives 

topicalization 

relativization 


4. Implications for the Notion of Subject 

Turning to the definition of subject, syntactically ergative lang¬ 
uages such as Coast Tsimshian, Dyirbal, Yidin y , Chukchee and Yup'ik Es¬ 
kimo clearly pose a problem for the identification of subject with a sing¬ 
le noun phrase since various syntactic operations in these languages do 
not identify the same noun phrase as subject across the different opera¬ 
tions. To handle this problem, two suggestions have been made for identi¬ 
fying the subject in syntactically ergative languages. The first, pro¬ 
posed by Dixon (1979), involves the distinciton between syntactic opera¬ 
tions which have a universal accusative basis and those which have a lang¬ 
uage particular basis. Those with a universal accusative basis operate at 
the deep structure level where they follow the universal category of 'sub¬ 
ject 1 : 


'Subject' is defined as a universal deep structure cate¬ 
gory, involving functions A and S. Languages cannot be 
characterized as either 'accusative' or 'ergative' in 
deep structure. 
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The operation of optional singulary transforma¬ 
tions on deep structures yields shallow structures. It 
is at this level that generalized transformations oper¬ 
ate , forming coordinate and subordinate constructions. 

These rules may treat (derived) S and A in the same 
way, or they may treat (derived) S and 0 in the same 
way? we refer to S/A and S/0 pivots respectively. If a 
langauge has an S/0 pivot, it can be said to have 'erga¬ 
tive 1 syntax. (Dixon 1979:132) 

This proposal works well for a language like Dyirbal which has an S/A piv¬ 
ot and for languages like Yidin^, Chukchee and Yup'ik Eskimo which can 
be classified as having an S/A pivot for some syntactic operations and an 
S/0 pivot for others. In all of these languages the syntactic operations 
which have a universal accusative basis do indeed operate in an accusative 
manner. However, in Coast Tsimshian, even imperatives have an ergative as¬ 
pect. Thus, this proposal does not work well for a language like Coast 
Tsimshian, where some of the syntactic operations with a universal accusa¬ 
tive basis also have an ergative aspect. 

The second proposal involves the functional approach to clause struc¬ 
ture taken by Schachter (1976, 1977) for Philippine languages, which di¬ 
vides subject traits into role and reference related properties. In the 
Philippine languages, the actor noun phrase expresses the role related 
properties, as it has the central role in the clause from the perspective 
of the speaker, whereas the topic noun phrase expresses the reference re¬ 
lated properties, as it has prominence due to its presupposed referential- 
ity with respect to other nominals in the sentence. For Yup'ik Eskimo, 
Payne (1982) shows that for five subject properties the division of these 
properties into role and reference properties corresponds to the division 
of subject properties in Yup'ik Eskimo between those which identify the 
S/A as subject and those which identify the S/0 as subject. For example, 
the role-related subject properties of leftmost NP. in an_S, imperative 
addressee and pivot for elliptical infinitival complements' all identify 
the S/A as subject in Yup'ik Eskimo, just as they identify the actor as 
subject in Philippine languages. Correspondingly, the reference-related 
subject properties of pivot across coordinate constructions and relativiza- 
bility identify the S/0 in Yup'ik Eskimo and the topic in the Philippine 
languages as the subject. 

In Coast Tsimshian, however, for each of a number of the role and ref¬ 
erence related properties, the particular syntactic process does not iden¬ 
tify a single noun phrase as the subject. For example, with imperatives 
the addressee is the S/A, but with respect to deletion only the A can be 
deleted. Thus, one aspect of the construction is role related while anoth¬ 
er aspect is reference related. The problem is further compounded in syn¬ 
tactic operations like relativization where some aspects are ergative, 
some are accusative and some treat all three noun phrases, S, A and 0, 
alike. 

In conclusion, while the definitions proposed by Schachter (1976, 
1977) and Dixon (1979) apply to languages with accusative syntax and even 
to syntactically ergative languages like Dyirbal and Yup'ik Eskimo, none 
of the proposed definitions can account for the Coast Tsimhian facts. 
Rather it seems that the notion of subject does not play an important part 
in explaining the syntactic properties of this language. Thus, in terms 
of a cross-linguistic definition of subject, it seems that while subject 
operates in the vast majority of the world's languages which have a fully 
accusative syntax and to syntactically ergative languages like Dyribal and 
Yup'ik Eskimo, subject does not appear to operate in the syntax of Coast 
Tsimshian. 
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Notes 


Coast Tsimshian is spoken in the northwest coast of British Columbia 
in the reserve villages of Hartley Bay, Kitkatla, Lax Kw'alaams (Port 
Simpson) , and Metlakatla, as well as in (New) Metlakatla, Alaska. Sm- 
'algyax is the name that the Coast Tsimshian use for their language. 

This paper is based on fieldwork conducted in 1979-1985 and I wish to 
thank the following in particular, for their help, encouragement and 
insights into the Sm'algyax langauge: Ernie Hill and Mildred Wilson 
(Hartley Bay); Priscilla Bolton, Margorie Brown and Beatrice Robinson 
(Kitkatla); Pauline Dudoward, Rita Hayward, Verna Helin, Marion Mus- 
grave and Doreen Robinson (Lax Kw'alaams); and Sylvia Leighton (Metla¬ 
katla, B.C.). I alone am responsible for any errors. 

For a fuller discussion of morphological and syntactic ergativity in 
Coast Tsimshian see Mulder (1987a, 1987b, 1988). 


The only exception I am aware of is in (i): 


(i) Baa-(n). 
run-2SG 
S 

Run. 


(ii) Kol-sm. 
run-2PL 
PL S 
Run. 


In (i) the S is optional rather than obligatory, whereas in (ii), as 
is the general case, the S must occur. 

The optionality of the 2nd person singular S in this case may be due 
to the fact that the singular and plural forms of this intransitive 
verb are suppletive. Thus, the number of the S can be determined 
from the form of the verb rather than being dependent on the form of 
the dependent pronoun as is the case when the singular and plural 
forms of the verb are the same. 


An (E) indicates that the example has been directly elicited from a 
native speaker rather than being from a text or observed in natural 
discourse. 

That gu 1 REL 1 can not be interpreted as marking only S and 0 as 
marking only 0 is shown by examples such as the followings 

Ada-t wil aayt -gi -sga na -waa -t gu 
and-3 then call.out-DEM-CN POSS-name-3 REL 
A name PREP POSS 

And then she named the name which 

nak'yinam-s nagwat-gas 'niit, Gunaxniismgyad. 
give -CN father-CN 3SG 

PRED PREP 

his father had given to him, Gunaxniismgyad. 

(Boas 1912:170) 

Here, the head of the relative clause, nawaat 'his name 1 is an 0 in 
the relative clause, nak'yinams nagwatgas 'niit 'his father had given 
to him' and is marked with gu 'REL'. Thus, when an S or 0 is relativ¬ 
ized it is marked with 0 or gu 'REL'. 

As Schachter (1976:494) summarizes, the term "topic", in the usage of 
Philippinists, applies to the constituent noun phrase which is marked 



either by the use of a topic pronoun form or by a pronominal topic 
marker and is semantically always interpreted as definite. There is 
also a case-marking affix on the verb, which indicates the case role 
of the topic noun phrase. For the term "actor", Schachter (1976:498) 
states that: 

While I know of no really satisfactory generalization 
about the semantic characteristics associated with the 
actor... I find that the following characterization 
(taken from Benton 1971:167) will, if interpreted char¬ 
itably enough, cover most cases: "the entity to which 
the action of the verb is attributed." (The requisite 
charitable interpretation allows "action" to serve as a 
cover term for actions, happenings, and conditions in 
general.) 

7. The elliptical infinitival complements occur in constructions with 
finite main verbs and express actions which are perceived as being 
part of the action of the main verb (e.g. Randy left, kissing his 
children ). What is relevant to the discussion here, is that coref- 

erentiality between a participant of an elliptical infinitival comple¬ 
ment and a participant of the matrix clause is controlled by the A 
and S rather than the S and 0. 
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BELOW THE SURFACE OF NISGHA SYNTAX: ARGUMENTS AND ADJUNCTS 


Marie-Lucie Tarpent 
Nisgha Bilingual/Bicultural Centre 
S.D.92 (Nisgha), New Aiyansh, B.C. 

Languages can be divided into those which have lexical arguments and those which 
have pronominal arguments (Jelinek 1986). 

In lexical argument languages such as English, the arguments of a predicate, whether 
nouns or pronouns, are separate words which can be said in isolation, as in 

(1) The cat caught a mouse. 

(2) She ate it. 

In pronominal argument languages, on the other hand, the arguments are not 
separate words, but pronominal morphemes more or less tightly bound to the predicate. 
They must occur together with the predicate, whether or not lexical referents for these 
bound pronouns are present in the clause as adjuncts. Typical examples occur in 
colloquial French, where obligatory pronouns remain close to the predicate, while the 
coreferent words, or nominal adjuncts, have great freedom of occurrence, as in: 

(3a) Moi, le poulet, j'aime <;a. 

me the chicken I like that 
(3b) Moi, j'aime ?a, le poulet. 

(3c) J'aime ?a, moi, le poulet. 

(3d) J'aime ?a,le poulet, moi. 

(3e) Le poulet, j'aime qa, moi. 

(3f) Le poulet, moi, j'aime ?a. 

all of which mean 

(4) I love chicken! 

with varying degrees of emphasis on the lexical elements of the sentence.* 

Applying this analysis to Nisgha on the basis of a limited set of data, Jelinek 1986 
concludes that Nisgha has a mixed lexical-pronominal argument structure, with nouns 




and suffix pronouns in complementary distribution. Additional data will show that the 
argument structure is truly a pronominal one, with lexical elements serving as 
adjuncts, but that this structure is obscured by the operation of a phonological rule of 
de-affrication which deletes the 3rd person suffix pronoun ~t before some common 
pre-nominal morphemes consisting of fricatives, the connectives =S and =i ...hJ? 
When this rule applies, nouns appear superficially to be suffixed to verbs, but the 
pronoun does occur on the surface together with a noun whenever conditions prevent 
the application of the rule. Other data also support the analysis of pronouns as 
arguments and nominals as adjuncts. Constructions which appear on the surface to be 
exceptions to the general rule can be shown either not to be exceptions at all in the 
light of this new analysis, or to be very recent developments influenced by English. 
However, J's analysis is not incorrect, since both internal and external analogical 
factors seem to be moving the language towards the mixed argument structure that she 
describes. 

1. Syntactic generalities : 

There are two basic clause types in Nisgha: regular clauses and predicate-focused 
clauses.^ A regular clause is usually introduced by an element such as Subordinator, a 
Specified Complement, a Relative-Ergative clitic, or by an Auxiliary or Negative verb, 
or by another predicate, verbal or nominal, but it can also occur on its own. 

These structures where the predicate is usually preceded by various elements contrast 
with the predicate-focused clause where those elements cannot appear and the 
predicate is the first constituent of a main clause. Other elements can also be focused, 
or relativized, but the clauses in which they appear can be related to one or the other 
of the two basic types. 

Both types of clause can include a modal particle and/or one or more modifiers, as well 
as an evidential postclitic. 

2. Data suggesting noun/pronoun complementarity : 

For most Nisgha constructions, suffix pronouns appear to occur in complementary 
distribution with a sequence of pre-nominal connective + noun. Connectives (Boas' 
term) link nouns with immediately preceding constituents under certain conditions. 
In addition, they specify whether the noun is determinate (if preceded by the 
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determinate connective =3, glossed as DC), or non-determinate (if preceded by the 
non-determinate connective =1. glossed as NO. 1 * 

The following examples, which are typical of commmon elicitation patterns, show the 
morpheme sequences that appear on the surface in the basic clause types.5 

2.a. Regular clauses : In regular clauses (the most common type), the personal suffix 
which is attached to the predicate refers to the Absolutive argument (intransitive 
Subject or transitive Object). 

2.a.l. Intransitive : the suffixed Absolutive argument is the Subject of the intransitive 
verb: 


(5) yul^=iyu:xk w y 

AUX=NCeat-lS 

(6) yul^=iyu:xk w -t 

AUX=NC eat-3 6 

(7) ia.naks-t 

now married-3 


I am eating. 

Yukwhl yvujgwiy 

S/he is eating. 

Yu kwh 1 yuujkwt. 

S/he is married now. 
Hlaa nakst. 


A connective + noun sequence can be suffixed to the verb instead of a 3rd person 
pronoun suffix. The connective is =S before determinates (mostly proper nouns of 
persons) and before non-determinates (most other nouns). A cluster-simplification 
rule deletes the Determinate Marker (DM) t between the determinate connective (DC) 
=S and a following consonant;^ if a connective is attached to a word ending in the 
same fricative /S/ or 74/ , only one fricative occurs phonetically. 


(8) yu}^=iyu:xk w =s ft]Mary 

AUX=NC eat=DC [DM1M. 

(9) yuk w =fyu.xk w =i ikik w -y 
AUX=NC eat= NC W's.sister-lS 


Mary is eating. 

Yukwhl yuugkws Mary. 

My sister is eating. 

Yukwhl yuujkwhl hlgiigwiy. 


Peter is married now. 
Hlaa naks Peter. 


do) ia.naks=fs]ft]Peter 

now married=DC (DM) P. 
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(li )ia.naks=f iku.ik w -mkaty My son is married now. 

now married=NC child-ATTR man-IS Hlas oakshlhlguuhlgum gadiy. 

2.a.2. Transitive : the suffixed Absolutive argument (highlighted here) is the Object of 
the verb: the Ergative argument is a clitic which precedes the predicate: 


2.a.2.a. Pronouns only : 

(12) yuJ^-ndfimd.w-t 

AUX 1S.ERG help.s.-3 

( 13 ) yulP-t iimo.m -t 

AUX 3-ERG help.s.-3 

(H )yuJ^-t 

AUX 3JERGhelp.s.-lS 


I am helping him/her. 
Yukw ni hlimoomt. 

S/he is helping him/her. 
Yukwt hlimoomt. 

S/he is helping me. 
Yukwt hlimoomiy. 


2.a.2.b. Noun(s) present : The 3ERG pronoun is always present in the clause, even when 
an Agent noun is also present. 

2.a.2.b.l. Two nouns : When two nouns. Agent and Object, are present in the clause, the 
first one, which receives secondary stress, is the Agent, the second, which receives 
primary stress, is the Object: 8 

(15) yutfV-t iimd:m=s[t]L ucy t Miry Lucy is helping Mary. 

AUX 3£RG help.s.=DC IDM1L DM M. Yukwt hlimooms Lucy t Mary. 

(16) yutff ~t Hm6:m=i hani^l-i ihl:k^-y The woman is helping my sister. 
AUX 3.ERG help ,s.=NC woman =NC W's.sister-lS 

Yukwt hlimoomt i haaat ‘hi hlgiigwiy. 


2.a.2.b.2. Single noun : If only one noun is present in the clause, that noun is suffixed 
to the verb through a connective: whether it is to be interpreted as Agent (the most 
likely case) or Object is indicated by secondary or primary stress respectively:^ 

(Obj) (17) yutfV-t iimd:irt=s[t]Mary S/he is helping Mary. 

AUX 3.ERG help.s.=DC [DM] M. Yukwt hlimooms Mary. 
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(18) yutfv -t iim6:m=i S/he is helping my sister. 

AUX 3ERG help.s.=NC W's.sister-lS Yukwt hlimoomhl hlgiigwiy. 


(Agt) (19) Hm6:m=s[tjL ucy 

AUX 3.ERG help.s.-DC [DM] L. 


Lucy is helping him/her.^ 
Yukwt hlimooms Lucy 


( 20 ) y L iimo.m / iki:k w -y My sister is helping him/her.^ 
AUX 3-ERG help.s,-NC W's.sister-lS Yukwt hlimoomhl hlgiigwiy. 


It seems, then, that in the case of an Agent noun, the 3ERG pronoun which precedes the 
verb is redundant, since it co-refers with the noun, unlike suffix pronouns which seem 
to be in complementary distribution with sequences of connective + noun. 


Jelinek considers that the ERG pronoun in such a case functions as an agreement 
marker, rather than a pronominal argument: to consider the pronoun the argument 
would mean treating the noun as an Adjunct, rather than a lexical argument, and this 
would be an exception to what appears to be the normal argument structure of the 
language (1986:10,13). 


2.b. Predicate-focused clauses : Predicate-focused clauses place extra emphasis on the 
predicate, which occurs initially in the clause.^ They answer questions such as What 
did X do (to Y)? What happened to Y?' With focused predicates there is no suffix 
indicating the Absolutive argument. 


2,b.l. Intransitive verbs : in predicate-focused clauses, intransitive verbs do not take a 
suffix. When the verb is used by itself, it is understood to refer to a third person; a first 
or second person Subject is indicated by an independent pronoun. A determinate noun 
is not connected to the verb, but is preceded by a Determinate marker. 


(2D yu:xlF niy 

eat me 


I ate . 

Yuuxkw aiiy. 


(22) yU:X.’/P 

eat 


S/he ate. 
Yuujkw. 


( 23 ) yu.xlF t Mary 

eat DM M. 


Marv ate. 
Yuuxkw t Mary. 
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(24) yu:x^=i Ui:k w -y 
eat NC Ws.sisterlS 


My sister ate . 
Yuujkwhl hlgiigwiy. 


2.b.2. Transitive verbs : the personal suffix on transitive verbs—coming after the 
Control suffix —indicates the Ergative argument: ^ 


(25) iim6:in-&=S ftjL ticy tMary Lucv helped Marv. 

help.s.-CTL-DC [DM] L. DM M. Hlimoomis Lucy t Mary. 


(26) iimdm-d=1 han&ij=i ULk w -t 


help.s.-CTL=NC wo man =NC w's .siste r 

(27) iim6:m-d=ttMary 
help.s.-CTL-3 DM M. 

(28) iimd.m-d-t=i 14 Hik w -t 
help .s.-CTL- 3=NC w's .sister 


The woman helped her sister. 
HUmoomihl hanak ‘hi hlgiikwt 

S/he helped Marv. 

Hlimoomit t Mary. 

She helped her sister. 
Hlimoomithl hlgiikwt. 


If the Object is unmentioned, it is assumed to refer to a 3rd person: 


(29) iim6:m-d=t 
help .s.-CTL-3 

( 30 ) iimd:m-a=s[ t]L ucy 

help.s.-CTL=DC [DM] L. 

(31) iimd:m -a=ihanatj 

help.s.-CTL= =NC woman 


S/he helped him/her.^ 
Hlimoomit. 

Lucy helped him/her, 
Hlimoomis Lucy. 

The woman helped him/her. 
Hlimoomihl h&nag \ 


If the Object is a first or second person pronoun, it is indicated by an independent 
pronoun, not a suffix: 


(32) Hm6:m-d-tni:y S/he helped me. 

he lp ,s ,-CTL- 3 me Hlimoomit hiiy. 

Treatment of the Object in these cases are parallel to that of the Subject of the 
intransitive verb in predicate-focused clause (l.b.l.). 
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2.c. Treatment of 3 on 1/2 : If suffix pronouns and nouns are in complementary 
distribution, then it is puzzling to encounter examples such as the following 
predicate-focused clauses, where the noun is added to a clause already including a 
suffix pronoun indicating the Agent, after the independent first or second person 
pronoun indicating the Object (coreferring elements are highlighted): 


(33) iimo.m-d-tnhy tL ucy 
help.s.-CTL-3 me DM L. 


Lucv helped me. 
Hlimoomit niiy t Lucy. 


(34) iim6:in-d-tnhy=ihanatj 

help.s.-CTL-3 me=NC woman 


The woman helped me. 
Hlimoomit niiy hi hmnajt 


If the noun is plural, the suffix on the verb is still the same, never the 3PL suffix (cf. 
4.b.2.b.l.a.): 


(35) iimd.m-e-tnhy tipL ucy Lucy and them' helped me. 

help.s.-CTL-3 me DM.PL L Hlimoomit Aiifdip Lucy. 


(36) fund.m-d-tniy=iha.na<} 
help.s.-CTL-3 me=NC women 


The women helped me. 
Hlimoomit Aiiyhl haanak 


The noun is similarly added to the corresponding regular clauses, after the verb, which 
ends in a suffix indicating the Object (in the regular clause, however, there is a 
precedent for having a noun coreferring with the Ergative pronoun, see above 
2.a.2.b.l.): 


(37) yu/P-t iimo.m-y t Lticy 

AUX-3ERG help.s.-IS DM L. 

(38) yOi^-t fimd:m-y=i hana<% 

AUX-3ERG help.s.-lS=NC woman 

(39) yiiA^-t iim6:m-y tipL ucy 
AUX-3ERG help.s.-lS DM.PL L. 

(40) yul^-t iim6:m -y=i ha.naq 
AUX-3ERG helps- 1S=NC women 


Lucy is helping me. 

Yukwt hlimoomiy t Lucy. 

The woman is helping me. 
Yukwt hlimoomiyhl hunuk \ 

Lucy and them 1 are helping me. 
Yukwt hlimoomiy dip Lucy. 

The women are helping me. 
Yukwt hlimoomiyhl hasnuk 
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Jelinek's interpretation is that a first or second person pronoun takes precedence over 
lexical arguments, according to the hierarchy 1,2 > NP (1986:9). 

3. Data shoving the non-complementaritv of pronoun and noun : A variety of data 
show that pronouns and nouns cannot be considered complementary. In many cases 
other than those in 2.c., the 3 suffix ~t does show up in the presence of a coreferring 
nominal: this occurs whenever there is no immediate contact between the pronoun 
and a connective, either because of the presence of intervening morphemes (3 a ). or 
because of a pause in delivery (3.b.). 

Additional evidence comes from transcriptional irregularities in Boas 1902.* 6 There 
are many cases where Boas only has the fricative l\l instead of what would nowadays 
be a sequence /t - }/: such deaffrication is frequent in the texts but seems to be 
random, the result of careless speech; however, in a few examples the sequences 
/t-4/ and /t~S/ occur where modern speakers would have only l\l and/s/: the 
pronoun and the connective occur together on the surface, probably because of very 
careful pronunciation (3 c ): in these cases, it is the modern pronunciation that is the 
result of generalized deaffrication.^ 

All these examples show that suffix pronouns and sequences of connective + noun are 
not complementary, so that the presence of the pronoun must be recognized in all cases 
at a deeper level of structure. 

3 a. Suffix pronoun and connective separated bv additional morphemes : 

3.a.l. Additional suffixes : Additional suffixes such as evidential postclitics or the 
comparative suffix ~i: 'like... 1 can occur between the pronoun suffixed to the 
predicate, and a following connective. These additional suffixes prevent contact 
between a /t/-shaped morpheme such as the 3 suffix pronoun and the non-Velar 
fricative of the connective, so that affrication does not occur and those phonological 
elements remain distinct on the surface. 

3 a.l.a. Evidential oostclitics : Evidential postclitics add sentential meanings such as 
Dubitative, Reportive, Interrogative, Assertive, Distal, and others (T 1984). Some of the 
postclitics have more freedom of occurrence than others; a few are always attached to 
the predicate, after the suffix pronoun, which appears on the surface even when there 
is a co-referring noun in the clause. 
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3 a. 1 .a. 1. With intransitives : (regular clause examples): 


- Examples with pronoun only : the postclitic is added after the pronoun: 


(41) ia.naks-t 
by .now married-3 


S/he is married now. 
Hlaa oakst. 


(42) ianaks-t==a? 
by.nowmarried-3==ASST 


S/he is married now! (believe it or not) 
Hlaa oaksda 'a! 


(43) ia naks-t==(d)ma? 

by .now married-3==DUB 

(44) ia naks-t==qat x% 

by .now married-3==REP 


S/he is probably married now. 
Hlaa oaksdima "a. 

I hear s/he is married now. 
Hlaa oakst-gat. 


- Examples with both pronoun and noun : the noun, preceded by the appropriate 
connective, occurs after the postclitic, which is preceded by the suffix pronoun: 

(45) id:nakS~t~a?=S[t ]Peter Peter is actually married now! 

by .now married-3==ASST=DC [DM] P. Hlaa oaksda 'as Peter! 

(46) ia. naks-t—a?=i iku. ik w -mkat-y My son is actually married now! 

by .now married-3==ASST=NC child-ATT man-lS Hlaa oaksda 'ahl hlguuhlgum gadly! 

(47) ia.naks-t—am a ?=Sft 1 Peter Peter is probably married now. 

by .now married-3==DUB=DC [DM] P. Hlaa oaksdima 'as Peter. 

(48) ia naks-t—(d)ma?=i iku. ik w -mkat-ti:t 

by .now married-3==DUB=NC child-ATT man-3P 


Their son is probably married now. 
Hlaa oaksdima 'ahl hlguuhlgum gatdiit. 

With the Reportive postclitic =qat -gat, contact with the fricative of a following 
connective causes deaffrication, always in the case of the determinate connective =S, 
optionally, especially in rapid speech, for the non-determinate connective =+ ...hi : 
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(49) ia:nakS-t==qa[t]=s[t ]Peter I hear Peter is married now. 
by .now married- 3==REP=DC [DM] P. Hlaa nakst-gms Peter. 

( 50 ) ia:naks-t==qa[t]=iiku:ik w -mkat-ti:t 

by .now married-3==REP=NC child-ATT man-3P 

I hear their son is married now. 

Hlaa nakst-ga ( t)hl hlguuhlgum gatdiit. 

These facts suggest that the overt absence of the suffix pronoun before a connective is 
attributable to phonological causes, namely the rule of Deaffrication which is also 
attested in other cases, and that the suffix is indeed present below the surface, thus: 

(51=10) ia:nakS-ftJ=fs¥t ]Peter Peter is married now. 

by now married-(3]=DC (DM) P. Hlaa naksPeter. 

(52=11) id:TiakS-ft tJ=i ikU:fk ^-nikat-y My son is married now. 

by .now married-[3l=NC child-ATT man-lS Hlaa nakskl hlguuhlgum gadiy. 

The same structure occurs in this example from Boas 1902: 

(53) ia. liki k W ilal-t=(a)ma?=i idqs After about three months... (170.13) 

now about three-3==DUB=NC month Hlaa ligiigwilaidima "mhl hloJks... 

(compare: 

(54) ia:k w ilal-[t]=iidqs After three months... 

now about three-l3l=NC month Hlaagwilaihlhloks...) 

In Boas 1902, the postclitic ==Ki: -gi seems to prevent the occurrence of a connective 
in most cases (cf. 3 a l.a.2.a./b.): modern usage does have the connective with the 
postclitic: 

(55) ntft]=iqanhl-t=ki:Sim? 6 :kit tkusftj That's why that chief said:...(33.13) 
it=NC therefore say-3==DISTAL chief DM that Nihlgan hit-gi slm 'oogit tgust... 

(compare the modern equivalent without the postclitic: 

(56) w[t]=iqanhl-ftJ=i Sim?0:klt tkusftj That's why that chief said:... 

it=NC therefore say-[ 31=NC chief DM that Nihlgan hihl slm oogit tgust... ) 
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3.a.l.a.2. Villi transitive verb : 


3.a.l.a.2.a. In Predicate-focused clause : Again, the occurrence of the suffix pronoun 
before a postclitic suggests that it occurs in all cases and is only deleted by a surface 
phonological rule: 


( 57 ) iim6:m-d-t=(d)ma ? 

help.s.-CTL-3==DUB 

( 58 ) iim6:m-d-t=qat 

help.s.-CTL-3==REP 


( 60 ) iim6:w-d-t==a?=s[t]Lucy 

helps -CTL-3==ASST=DCIDM]M. 


S/he probably helped him/her. 
Hlimoomidima 'a. 

I hear s/he helped him/her. 
Hlimoomit-gat, 

l 

Lucy probably helped him/her. 
Hlimoomidima 'as Lucy. 

Lucy did help him/her! 
Hlimoomida 'as Lucy! 


( 59 ) tim6:m-d-t==(d)ma?=s[t]Lucy 
help s.-CTL- 3==DUB=DC [DM] M. 


(61) iimd:in-9-t==qa[t]=dt]Lucy 

help.s.-CTL-3==REP=DC [DM] M. 


I hear Lucy helped him/her. 
Hlimoomit-gas Lucy. 


(62) iim6:m-d-[t]=s[tJLucy 

help.s.-CTL-3=DC [DM] M. 


Lucy helped him/her. 
Hlimoomis Lucy. 


( 63 ) tim?an6:q-d-t==dma ?=s[thox-y 

FUTlike ,s -CTL-l 31==DUB=DC [DM! mother-lS 


My mother will probably like it. 
Dim anoogadima 'as nooy. 


( 64 ) sim?an6:q-d-[t]=sft]n6x-y 

really like.s,-CTL-l3]=DC [DM] mother-lS 


My mother really likes/liked it. 
Sim anoogas nooy. 


In the following example, the postclitic ==kl: -gi again prevents the occurrence of a 
connective: (cf. above 3-a.l.a.l.) 


(65) hUlP wa-(y)d-t==ti:?a:ma: Wllp==ki: Again he reached a fine house (48.3). 
again finds.-CTL-3==DISTAL good house==DISTAL Huxw wayit-giamaa wilp-gi. 
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3.a.l.a.2.b. In Regular clause : the suffix pronoun indicating the Object occurs before a 
postclitic, whether or not there is a noun, and whether the following noun is Agent or 
Object: 


- pronoun only : 


(66) nl-tl.-t iimoM-t 

not-INTS-3ERG help.s.-3 

(67) ni:-ti:-tiimd:m-t=qat 
not-lNTS-3ERG help.s.-3==REP 


S/he didn't help him/her. 

Nidiit hlimoomt. 

I hear s/he didn't help him/her 
Nidiit hlimoomt-gmt. 


- with Agent noun : 


(68) nl-ti-t iirn6:m-t=qaftJ=sft]L ucy 

not-INTS-3ERG help.s.-3==REP=DC [DM] L. 


I hear Lucy didn't help him/her. 
Nidiit hlimoomt-gas Lucy. 


(69) nl-ti-tiim6:m-[t]=s[t]L ucy 

not-INTS-3ERG help.s.-l3l=DC [DM] L. 


Lucy didn't help him/her. 
Nidiit hlimooms Lucy. 


- with Object noun : 

(70) ni-ti-t iimd:m-t=qaftJ=sft]L ucy I hear s/he didn't help Lucy. 

not-INTS-3ERG help.s.-3==REP=DC[DM]L. Nidiit hlimoomt-gas Lucy. 

(71) nl-ti-t iim6:m-ftJ=sft]L ucy S/he didn't help Lucy. 

not-INTS-3ERG help.s.- l3l=DC [DM] L. Nidiit hlimooms Lucy. 


In the following example, the phrase k^il^a:niti:t==Kl: all of them' gwilk'a 
hidiit-gi functions as a noun-phrase which is the Object of the verb (note that here a 
connective is used after the postclitic ==ki: -gi, unlike most other Boas examples, 

3.a.l.a.l./2.a.): 

(72) ni[t]=iii:-tlax)l£:(jal-t==ti: i K w lJqajiltt:t==U 

it=NC and-3E PDexamine .s.-3==DIST NC all them==DIST 

Then he examined them all (144.13). 
Nihl k'iit laglaak alt-gihl gwilk'a hidiit-gi. 
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3.a,l ,b. With comparative suffix ~i: : this suffix is used especially in the expression 
Wit... ~i: wit ...ii 'looking likein this expression the final /t/ of Wit is deleted 
before the connective =4 ...hi. 

The following example occurs with an intransitive verb in a regular clause: the suffix 
pronoun occurs before the comparative suffix: compare with and without the suffix: 

( 73 ) wi[tJ=iliki tim tqa.-id?-t-i:=1 hani.tatkun 

... =NC aboutFUT flat=slide-3-...=NC chair DM this 

This chair looks like it's going to collapse. 
WihJ ligii dim t&aahlo odiihl haniit'aa tgun. 

( 74 ) ia: tim tqa:=io?-ft]=i hani:tatkun This chair is going to collapse, 

now FUT flat=slide-l3]=NC chair DM this Hlas dim Lk'aahlo ohi haniit ax tgun. 

(75) ia: tim tqa-i6?-t It's going to collapse, 

now FUT flat=slide-3 Hlaa dim tk 'mhlo ot. 

3.a.2. Additional clause constituents intervening between verb and nominal : In some 
cases, other clause constituents can or must occur between the verb and a following 
nominal: in these cases too, the suffix pronoun does occur on the surface, as there is no 
connective linking the intervening constituents to the predicate. (In the following 
examples, coreferring items are highlighted). 

3 a.2.a. Between an intransitive verb and a Subject noun : In the following example, a 
circumstantial complement occurs before the Subject noun:^ 

(76) wayk w iikma:=t6x-t ?a=ikittxtxa.riitJFs-ftJ^itxux 
Well! about left-lie.PL-3 PREP=NC up.the.hill all-(3l=NC halibut 

Well, all the halibut being left at the top [of the beach!... (70.7-8) 
Way k r ihlginaadoxt ahlgililx, tgnniitkwsht tgoi- 

3 a.2.b. Between a transitive verb and its Object : The following example includes a 
focused coordinate noun-phrase, the components of which are separated: normally 
only the first component of such a phrase occurs in the initial, focused position, and 
the second component occurs later, after the predicate.^ Here the coordinate 
noun-phrase is the focused Agent: the first component of this phrase occurs in initial 
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position, the second occurs after the transitive verb, which has a suffixed pronoun 
Object; the headless relative clause which corefers with this pronoun occurs after the 
second half of the coordinate noun-phrase. 

(77) ksaxHun/cl.-ct ?ankip-t — qan=i ikuk w e:?-m iku-tilik w — 

only little grandmother 3ERG REL.ERG eat.s.-3 — and=NC little poor-ATTR little-child 

id wa-(y)d-ftj=1 qa.q ?a=ihi:iuk w tawii==ki: 

the^l find.s-CTL-[3)=NC raven PREP=NCmorning early==DISTAL 

Only the little granny and the poor boy ate what the raven had found that morning 
(lit. only the little granny ate it, and the poor boy, [what] the raven ,..) (152.10-12). 
Ksaghlgu a its iits ' / an gipt, ganhl hlgu gwee 'em hlgutkihlkw, hli ri giht ga*k 
m&I hiihlukw dm dihl-gi. 

3 b. Cases where the pronoun occurs instead of expected connective : In a number of 
instances in Boas 1902, the pronoun occurs where one would normally expect a 
connective, before a non-determinate noun; this is probably because of a pause in 
dictation at that point,^ since there are many more examples when a connective does 
occur. The examples given in this section all have a connective in modern usage. 

3-b.l. Examples with Transitive verb : the connective is lacking between verb and 
Object: 

3-b.l.a. Regular clause : Usually, a single noun is more often the Agent than the Object 
(cf. note 9), but in the examples in this section, a single noun seems to be most often the 
Object rather than the Agent: note that these examples are chosen here because they 
do not have a connective between verb and noun: this is more likely to happen with an 
Object noun than with an Agent noun (cf. note 22). 

3 b.l.a.l. Regular clause, nominal Agent : 

(78) ni[t]=init[t]qan wila:k w -T-tIaxha==ki: 
it=NC it (3ERG1 therefore treat.s.-DEF-3 heaven=*DISTAL 

That's why Heaven treated them that way (96.2) 
Nihl oitgan wilaagwit laxha-gi. 
(modern: ... vilaagvihl ...) 
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3b.l.a.2. Regular clause. Nominal Object : 

(79) riiftj=H'J:-t wHtin-the.-[tj=ihanac 

1 

it=NC and-3ERG cause.s.-3 saying-(3)=NC woman 

Then he did what the woman had told him to (129.15). 

Nihlk 'iit wilt intheehlhanak' (modern: ...wiltiaht ...) 

(so) ia: iisk w -tski-t Uula.x w ?a=i[qa-ke:w-ej-ftj=i wilp 

now finished-3ERG place.s.-3 little trout PREP-NC [...-below.house-...]^g 5 j-[ 3 ]=NChouse 
... after he put the little trout on the beach below the house (151.8). 

...hlaa hliskwtsgit hlgu laaxwahlgageewihl wilp. (mod: ...sgihl ...) 

(si) niftJ=iki:-t]u:=ksqala:n-(t.)T-t ?iie. ?etk w -wld?op==ki: 

it=NC and-3ERG in-last-DEF-3 red-ATTR stone==DISTAL 

He threw the red stone last (and hit the targetl (140.10 ). 

Nihlk iit luuksgalaandit ihlee ‘etgum lo op-gi. 

(modern: ...luuksgalaaadihl ...) 

(82) ii:-tku:-ftJ=iqan -kirtqunqan-t wi:?amhac 
and-3ERG take.s.-l3)=NC stick — and-3ERG pry.up.s.-3 big uprooted.tree 

He took a stick and pried up the uprooted tree (55-11-12). 

K'iit guuhlgan, k'iit gemgant wiiamhaats'. 

(modern: ...gemgaahl... ) 

(83) ?akumdqancai-thd.n idcap-d-y 

what? 2ERG therefore eat.up.s.-3 fish the make.s.-CTL-lS 

Why did you eat all the fish I prepared? (118.3) 

Agumagan jahlttoon hlijabiy? (mod. ...jahl ...) 

(84) yuk^ -nacakW-T-t Wi. likiilSk^ I just killed the big grizzly (119.5). 

PROG 1S.ERG kill.s.-DEF-3 big grizzly Yukwni/agwit wiilikinskw 

(modern: ...jogwihl...) 

3.1.a.3 Regular clause, nominal Agent and Object : 

(85) ni[tJ=iki:-twalx-tke:k w -T-[t]=iikucu:c?antdhase:x-[t]=s[t]cik 
it=NC and-3ERG carry.s.on.back-3 llanimal]-DEF-(3]=NC littlr bird rattlebox-[3l=DC[DM] T. 
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One little bird carried Ts'ak's rattlebox (124.12). 

Niblk lit walxt k eegwibl hlgu ts uuts andabaseejs Ts'ak. 

(here note the absence of connective between the Agent and Object noun-phrases as 
well; modern; Niblkiit walxbl k eeg wiht blgu ts uuts hi an dabaseexs Ts'ak). 

(86) ia. qd:ta-ftj=ikin-txska.k=i iku-wl]ksiik w 

now gone.PL-[3)=NC give.food.to.s.-3ERG eagle=NC little-prince 

Now the eagles had stopped bringing food to the prince (179.9-10). 

(lit. now what [food] the eagles had been giving the prince was gone). 
Hlaa goodahlgint gsgaakhi hlguwilksihlkw. (modern; ...ginhi ...) 

3.b.l.b. Predicate-focused clause : 

- nominal Agent : 

(87) ni[t]=ini'tshnyoxk w -d-t ikuk w e:?-miku-tkiik w iimi.n-[t]=i wi: 
qan=ki: 

it=NC it really follow s-CTL-3 little poor little-child the base-[3l=NC big tree==DISTAL 

The poor boy headed right that way, towards the base of the huge tree (147.10-11). 
Niblnitsimyoxgwit bigugwee 'em bigutkiblkw, bJimiinbl wiigan-gi. 

(Here the second Ait it' is the Focused Object of the transitive verb and would also be 
followed nowadays by the non-determinate connective, causing deletion of the /t/: 
Nibl nihl sim yoxgvihl ....). 

- nominal Object : 

(88) iix)lisa?an-[d]tSd-llt-t==ki: He had finished making his wedges (148.5). 

PL)finish.s.-[CTL]-3 make-wedge-3==DIST Hlixblisa ant siJitt-gi. 

(modern: ffiixbJisaanthl...) 

(89) lipsd-naxnoq-d-t ikuk w e:?-miku-tkiik w 

self make-supernatural.being-CTL-3 little poor-ATTR little-child 
The poor boy had acquired supernatural powers on his own/...had made himself into a 
supernatural being (152.6). Lip sinaxnogat hlgugwee'em bigutkiblkw. 

(modern: ... sioaxnogaAl... ) 
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3b.a.4, Examples with transitive verb and Object clause : compare the following 
parallel sentences occurring on the same page: two have the connective, one does not 
and the pronoun occurs overtly instead: 


(90) ni[t]=iki:hux w -tka?-[t]=iwilkina:=tox-[t]=ici:x w 
it=NC and again-3.ERG see.s.-(3]=NC SUB left=lie .PL-[ 31=NC porpoise 

Then again he saw that there were porpoises left [on the beach] (167.5). 
Nihl k'ii huxwt ga ah I wil ginaadoxhl jiixw. 

(91) Mt]=fki:-thux w ka?-twilkina:=skl-ftJ=itipin 

it=NC and-3-ERG again see .s.-[ 31=NC SUB left=lie-[ 31=NC sealion 

Then again he saw that there was a sealion left [on the beach] (167.7-8). 
Nihl kiit huxw gaat wil ginaasgihl t ibin. 

(92) ni[tJ=iki:-tka?-[t]=iwilkina:=ski-ftJ=i wLipin 

it=NC and-3ERGsee.s.-[3]=NC SUB left=lie-[3l=NC big whale 

Then he saw that there was a big whale left [on the beach] (167.11). 
Nihlkiitga ah I wil ginaasgihl wiihlbin. 

Some other examples with clause Objects are: 


(93) ia.-tnaxna-tpaqatil-[t]=iiki~ft]=iiku.ik w -t==ki. 

by.now-3ERGhear.s.-3 two[persons]-[3]=NCchildren-(3]=NCchild-3==DISTAL 

...when he heard that his daughter had two children (162.10). 
...hlaat naghal bagadilhl hlgihl hlguuhlkwt-gi . 

(modern: ...najhahl...) 


( 94 ) ki:-tqaq-T-t willu:=qac-[t]=i ?aks==ki: 

and-3ERG open.$.-DEF 23 -3 SUB in=[liquid]be-[t]=NC water==DISTAL 

... and he opened [the container] where the water was (26.13). 
...kiltk'agat willuugatshlaks-gi . (modern: ...k'agahl ...) 


3.b.2. Eiamnles with intransitives in regular clause : here the connective is lacking 
between verb and Subject: 


They knew that he was Giant (16.2). 
Vilaaxdiithit (t) Wii Gat, (mod: ...hit/his..) 


(95) wila:x-ti:tni-t t wi:kat 

know.s,-3P that's-3 DM big man 
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IXo 


(%) nift]=iit:hakswihux w ye-tnici:c-[t]=[s][t]cak 

it=NC and again again go-3 grandmother-[3]=[DC] [DMITs ak 

Then Ts'ak's grandmother went again (124.3-4). 
Nihl k'ii haksim huzwyeet nits'iits' Ts'ak. 
(modern: ...yeesnits'iits '...) 

(97) ni[t]=i£i:£is)iack w ~t wi:-hilt- mkat Then lots of people landed (185.7). 

it=NC and PL)land-3 great-many-ATTR people Nihlk'iikiskatskwt wiihildim gat. 

(modern: ...kiskatskwt /...) 

(98) niftJ=i£i:-tlu.-maqsa ?an -t ?a=i wilsaqT-t wi: qan 

it=NC and-3ERG in-place.s.PL-3 PREP=NC SUB cracked-3 big tree 

Then he put them [the wedges) jM*k in the crack of the big tree (148.12-13). 
Nihl k iit luumaksa ant ahl wilsak at wiigan -gi. (modern: ... wilsak ah I ...) 

( 99 ) niftJ=iki:hux w mitk w -thux w kil-ftj=i wilp 

it=NC and again full-3 again one-[t]=NC house 

Then one more house was full (158.6). 
Nihl k'ii huxw mitkwt buxvk'iihl wilp. 
(modern: ...mitkwhl..) 

(100) ?a:m=i tim ?ltk^s-t tun Wd~t He should receive his name (165.1). 

good=NCFUT called-3 FUT name-3 (lit. his name should be called) 

AamhI dim itkwst dim wat. 

(modern: ...itkwshJ ...) 


(ioi) ka?-d-twitaqa=his)yack w -t idta:w-[t]=isqanisT==ki: 

see.s.-CTL-3SUBacross=PL)chopped-3 theice-[3)“NCmountain==‘DISTAL 

He saw that steps had been chopped across the glacier (202.6-7) 

(lit.... that the ice of the mountain had been multiply chopped across). 
Ga at wil/agahisyatskwt hlidaawhlsgahist-gi. 

(modern: / agahisyatskwt !...) 

3 b.3. E iamples with higher predicate introducing an intransitive clause : in this case a 
higher predicate is normally followed by a non-determinate connective, except before 
the Irrealis particle C9 //: 
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3 b.3 a. Cases which would normally take a connective : 



( 102 ) ia: cu.sk-ttim wilnu w-[tj=i ?ax w t 
now little-3 FUT SUB die-l3)=NC porcupine 

... just before the porcupine was going to die (76.6-7) 
...hlaa ts'uuskt dim wilnuwhlaxwt ... 

(modern: ...ts'uuskhl...) 

Then he cried for a long time (90.3). 

Nihl kii nakwt wiyitkwt. 

(modern: ...AAkwhl 

Not long after dark ... (156.4-5). 

Hawingii nakwt hlidaayukwsa ... 
(modern: ...Aikvhk ...) 

( 105 ) niftJ=iki: iaqo.q-ttunmuk w -[itMma.f 

it=NC and the in.front-3 FUT ripe-l3l=NC berries 

Then before the berries were ripe... (206,5) 

f 

Nihl k ii hla gookt dim mukwhl maay ... 
(modern: ...gookAJ ...) 

(here the higher predicate is a possessed noun and the clause is its possessor ) 

( 106 ) ia: miis-t wilsa:=ikuk w sk w -[t]=ik w is-qana:w-t==ki: 

now great-3 SUBoff-inert-[3l=NCgarment-frog-3==DISTAL 
He was now having great difficulty taking off his frogskin [that he wore underwater] / 

His frogskin was getting very hard to take off (163.15). 
Hlaa wiit 'ist vilsaahlgukwskwhlgwiisganaaxrt-gi. 

(modern: ... wiit ishl ...) 

3 b.3 b. Before the Irrealis particle C9 ii . no connective is ever used with this 
particle, so that the 3 suffix appears on the surface in cases like the following: 

(107) ni -kiskl-tca timkip-a-ftJ=i iku ik w -ft]=isini ?o.kit 

not-INTENS be-3 IRRFUR eat.s.-CTL-(3]=NC child-(3l=NC chief 

The chiefs daughter didn't have anything to eat (146.2). 
Nigiisgit ji dim gibihl hlguuhlkvhl sim oogit. 


(103) niftJ-iki.nak w -t wiyitk w -t 
it=NC and long-3 cry-3 

(104) hawin-kinak w -t iita.yuk w sa 
not.yet-INTENS long-3 since evening 
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122 . 

However, the contact of final I'll with the initial /C/ of the particle causes coalescence 
into a single segment /C/, and present-day speakers do not perceive a final suffix. The 
modern equivalent of this example is written: Nigiisgi ji... Another modern example is: 

( 108 ) qus-d-yndtim wa-[t]ce wilmaxk w -y 
can't-CTL-lS 1S£RG find.s.-[31 IRR SUB ride-lS 

I couldn't find a ride (...[someone] to ride with). 

Gosiyai dimwa />' wil maxgwiy. 

3 c. Cases where deaffrication does not occur : 

The Boas texts contain many instances where only a fricative is noted, where a modern 
speaker would have a /t/ + fricative sequence. As these instances appear to be random, 
they may be attributable to a very weak pronunciation of the /t/ before fricative, 
especially after unstressed vowel. As Boas's consultants seem to deaffricate more than 
present-day speakers (e.g. after the 3P suffix -ti:t ...diit, 3.c.l.b.2.), the few cases 
where they do not deaffricate, probably as a result of particularly careful enunciation, 
are particularly noteworthy. 

3 c.1. Regular clause : 

3c,l.a. With intransitive verb : 

(109) ni[t]=iki:luyaltk w -t=s [tJ cak Then Ts'ak went back... (121.1). 

it=NC and return-3=DC [DM] Ts ak Nihlk11luuyaltkvts Ts'ak... 

(mode rn: ...luuyaltkws ...) 


(lio) ia: ieyk w -[tJ=s[tJcak-simce:x-t=s ftJcak 

by.nowfinished.eating-[3l=DC [DM] Ts'ak - really satiated-3=DC [DM] Ts'ak 

When Ts'ak had finished eating and was really full... (128.6-7). 

Hlaa hleexkws Ts'ak, sim ts'eexts Ts'ak... (modern: ...ts 'eexs ...) 

dll) ia:hux w sita:tk w s-t=ihi-ft]=ikupa:-tkiik w =ki: 

now again begin-3=NC saying-[3l=NC little.PL-child==DISTAL 

... the children had started to talk [loud] again (98.15-16). 
...hlaa huxwslt aatkwsthl hihlk ubatk ihlkw-gi. 
(modern: ...sitaatkwshl 
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3-C.l.b. With transitive verb: 


1X3 


- after 3 suffix : 

( 112 ) ... ?alkax~ftJ=ikdJ-ftJ=ikat ?a=sftJcak-t?itk w -t=s ftJcak 

speak-(3l=NCone-(3l=NC man PREP=DC [DM] Ts'ak - 3ERG call.s.-3=DC (DM! Ts'ak 

... one man spoke to Ts'ak. calling Ts'ak's name ...(120.6) 

... algajhl k'yoolhl gat as Ts'ak, titkwts Ts’ak... 

(modern: ...itkvs...) 

( 113 ) niftJ=iki.-t?anks=kslaqs-t=s ftJcak wi.qan 

it=NC and-3ERG opening=kick.s.-3=DC (DM! Ts'ak big tree 

Then Ts'ak kicked open the big tree [in the crack of which he was wedged] (134.2). 

Nihl k lit aakskslaksts Ts 'ak wiigan. 
(modern: ...aokskslaksTs’akhl ...) 

(note here also the missing connective between the Agent and Object nouns). 

- after 3P suffix : In the following two cases, the determinate connective would not 
be used in modern Nisgha after the 3P pronoun suffix ~ti:t which corefers with 
the Ergative pronoun; its use here represents an exception to the normal usage of Boas' 
consultants but may represent an older usage (see below 4.b.2.a): 

( 114 ) ni[tJ=iwil-ttqa}=td-taki-ti:t=s ftJcak 

it=NC SUB-3 against-D0M-binding-3P=DC [DM] Ts'ak 

They had Ts'ak tied up there (120.11). 
Nihl wilt tk aldidakhldiits Ts ak. 
(modern: ...tk’aldidakhldiit (t) Ts'ak.) 

(115) niftj=ikirtsa.-kurti:t=s ftJcak Then they took Ts'ak off (120.15). 
it=NC and-3ERG off=take.s.-3P=DC (DM! Ts'ak Nihlk'iitsaaguudiits Ts'ak. 

(modern: ...saaguudiit (t) Ts'ak .) 

3x 2. Predicate-focused clause : the following examples are of transitive verbs 
followed by nominal Agents: 

(116) k^ii yuk w -T-d-t=s ftJcak f iku qamt-m 16 ?op 

about hold.s.-DEF-CTL-3=DC [DM] Ts'ak NC little fire star ter-Alik rock 
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Ts'ak was carrying a strike-a-light about him (118.9). 
Kw'ihiyukwdits Ts'akhl hlgu gamdim lo op. 

(modern, ...yukwdis ...) 

(117) yul^-T-d-t=i iku~tklik w i qan The child was holding a stick (123.4-5). 
hold.s.-DEF-CTL-3=NC little-child NC stick Yuk vdithl hlgutk 'ihlkwhlgao. 

(modern; Yukwdihl ...) 

4. Pronominal arguments, nominal adjuncts : The data in section 3 show that suffix 
pronouns are not truly in complementary distribution with a sequence of connective + 
noun. Where the deaffrication rule either cannot or does not operate (for whatever 
reason), suffix pronouns do occur on the surface, in the same clause as coreferring 
nouns. 

If there is no complementary distribution of nouns and suffix pronouns, and the 
presence of a 3rd person suffix must be assumed in all cases, then the pronoun is the 
argument of the verb, not the noun, which is only an adjunct. This section presents 
yet other evidence supporting this interpretation. 

If one accepts that Nisgha arguments are pronominal rather than lexical, the case of 
the 3ERG pronoun which must occur even with a noun (2.a,2.b. above) is no longer 
isolated, since the 3 suffix pronoun also must occur, and the case of 1st and 2nd person 
pronouns is no longer to be considered apart from that of 3rd person pronouns or of 
nouns. 

4.a. Additional evidence for the Adjunct status of coreferring nouns : 

4.a.l. Reverse-order transitive constructions : In the great majority of cases, nouns 
coreferring with pronouns occur in the same order as the pronouns, i.e. the Agent 
noun precedes the Object noun in the same way as the preverbal Ergative clitic 
pronoun precedes the Absolutive suffix pronoun, but there are a few exceptions in 
which the order of nouns is reversed. That the order of nouns can be reversed, not that 
of pronouns, supports the identification of nouns as simply adjuncts to the pronouns, 
which are the arguments (cf. French examples above, C3.a-f)). 

4.a,l.a. Normal noun order : nouns coreferring with pronouns normally occur in the 
same order as the pronouns: Ergative first, Absolutive second. 
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- in regular clause : 


US' 


(118=15) yUjft' t iimo.-m ftj —S ftjL ucy t MdFy Lucy is helping Mary. 

AUX-3ERG help.s.-[t]=DC [DM] L. DM M. Yukvt hlimoomsLucy tMary. 

- in predicate-focused clause : 

(119=25) timd:m-d-[t]=s[t]L ucy t Mary Lucy helped Mary. 
help.s.-CTL-[3]=DC [DM] L. DM M. Hiimoomis Lucy t Mary. 

4.a.l.b. Reverse noun order : In most of the examples available, this reversal occurs 
when the verb is hukdX to be like s.' hugaj when the nominal Object of this verb is 
inanimate, it usually follows the verb, and the nominal Agent comes last. Stress 
depends on the function of the noun, not its position; as in the majority of clauses, the 
Object here receives primary stress, the Agent secondary stress (cf. above 2.a.2.): 

4.a.l.b.l. Predicate-focused clause : 

(120) hukax-d-[t]=i fit f qdn==kl: They used a stick as their ball^ 4 (95.2). 

be.like.s.-CTL-l3]=NC ball NC stick==DISTAL Hugajahl hlithl gan-gi. 

(121) hukax-d-tHmx-ti: fhi-t==ki. 

be.like.s..-CTL-3sing-INDEFNC say-3==DISTAL 

When he said it it sounded like singing (54.1-55 1 )• 
(lit. his saying sounded like ...) 

Hugajat limxduhl hil-gi. 

(note here the lack of a connective between the verb and the Object, cf. 3-b.l.b.). 

When one of my Nisgha-speaking co-workers and I were going over a story in which 
the following sentence occurs: 

(122) kat=flhd:l==kl: The canoe was a person (i.e. had a life of 

man=NCcanoe==DISTAL its own)(106.13) Gathl maal-gi. 

she added a word to the sentence to read: 

(123) hukax-e-[t]=fkat=ima:l==kl: The canoe was like a person. 
be.like.s.-CTL-[3]=NCman=NC canoe==DISTAL Hugaxahlgalhlmaal-gi. 
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As written, the new sentence could be interpreted as: The man was like a canoe', but 
the stress pattern has primary stress as usual on the Object noun, which here precedes 
the Agent (compare above 2.a.2„ 2.b.2.). 

4.a.l.b.2. Regular clause : 

( 124 ) ni[t]=fki.-thukax-[t]=fsma:winiaqam-ialbiksk w -t ?a=iqaltu.x 

it=NC and-3ERG be.like.s.-l3l=NC maggots the refuse-whittling-3 PREP=NC horn.spoon 

What she was whittling off the horn spoon looked like maggots (8.9-10). 
Niblk tit hugajhl smas win bin gamblalbikskwt ablk alduux. 

Other verbs can also occur in this construction, as in: 

(125 ) MtJ=iki:-tsa.-tdq-ftJ=i?amalk w -mtim=ia:m-tkd:l-t=ki: 

it=NCand-3ERG off-scratch ,s.-[ 3 )=NC scab-ATTR shin-3 onelpersonl-3==DISTAL 

One of them scratched off a scab from his shin (36.7-8). 
Nihl k 'tit saat 'okhi amalgum t’tinblaamt, k‘yoolt-gi. 

4.a.2. Possessed nouns : Possession is indicated by the same personal pronoun suffixes 
as are used as Absolutive arguments of verbs. A possessed noun can be used as a clause 
predicate, as well as non-predicatively. Some details of a clause in which the predicate 
is a possessed noun are shared with transitive constructions and throw further light on 
the argument/adjunct structure. 

4.a.2.a. Suffixation : in possessive noun-phrases, the conditions of occurrence of 
personal suffix or connective + noun are the same as with intransitive verbs, and 
evidential postclitics can also be added after the suffix: 


(126) wilp-y 

'my house' 

house-3. 

wtibif 

(127) Wllp-t 

his/her house' 

house-3 

wtipt 

(128) nox-t 

his/her mother' 

mother-3 

nojt 
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127 

(129) nOX~t==a? '[it's] his/her mother !' 

mother-3==ASST nogds 'a 

(130) ndx~t==a?=sft]Mary '[it's] Mary's mother !' 

mo th e r- 3==ASST=DC [DM1S. noxda'as Mary! 

so the suffix pronoun must occur also in: 

(131) ndx-[tJ=SftjMary 'Mary's mother' 

mother-[3l=DC [DM] M. ndgs Mary 

In Boas 1902, the postclitic ==ki: -gi seems to prevent the occurrence of a connective 

between the two nouns (cf. 3a.l.a.l./2.a.; modern usage does have the connective as 

well as the postclitic): 

(132) wilp-t==ti:Sim? 0 :kittkus[t] ‘the house of that chief (25.2.) 

house-3==DIST chief DM that wllpt-gi sim oogit tgus 

(compare without the postclitic: 

(133) wllp-[t]=i sim? 6 pittpus[tj 'the house of that chief 

house-13 )=NC chief DM that wilphl sim oogit tgus ) 

If there is no =S connective before a determinate noun, the determinate marker (DM) t 

is present on the surface as well, just before the noun: 

(134) llisntiwffl-i Wll-t==ki:t txe.msim Tieemsim pretended to be dead 
pretend. to be.dead=NC act-3==DISTAL DM T. (6511). (lit. T.'s act was to pretend...) 

Hisnuvtkwhl wilt-gi t Txeemsim. 

(Compare without the postclitic, therefore with the connective: 

(135) hisnuw r t$y=i m]-[tj=s[tjtxe.msim Txeemsim pretended to be dead, 

pretend.to.be,dead=NC act[31=DC IDM1T. Hisnuvtkwhl vi/s Tgeemsim) 
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4.a.2.b. Possessed noun as clause predicate : 


4.a.2.b.l. In predicate-focused clause : In terms of morpheme and word order, some 
predicate-focused clauses with nominal predicates behave exactly like transitive 
constructions (2.b.2.).^ in particular, in both types of constructions a noun 
coreferring with a suffix pronoun occurs after an independent 1st or 2nd person 
pronoun (2.c.). This shows that the Ergative role is not the only one for which the 
pronoun can corefer with a noun. 


(136) tkU:tk w -tni:y 
child-3 me 

(137) iku.ik w -tni:y tMary 

child-3 me DM M. 

( 138 ) sJUu. ik w s-t niy t Mary 

adopted.child-3 me DM M. 


I am his/her son/daughter . 
HJguuhlkwt niiy, 

I am Mary's son/dauahter fo 
Hlguuhtk wt niiy t Mary. 

Mary adopted me. 

(lit. I am Mary's adopted child) 
Sihlguuhikwst niiy t Msry. 


(139) ?anstf v atkW-triI.y i lip wak-y My own brother makes fun of me. 
cause.of.fun-3 IND-1S NC self M's.brother-lS (I am my brother's laughing-stock) 

Ansgwatkwt niiyhl lip ragiy. 

Vhere there are two nouns, the first one is linked to the predicate by a connective and 
corefers with the pronoun, as in a transitive predicate-focused clause (2.a.2.b.), but the 
stress pattern is opposite: 

(140) iku. ik w -ftJ=sftjMiry tLaura Laura is Mary's child. 

chiid-l3l=DC [DM] M. DM L. Higuuhlkws Mary t Laura 

(141) ?anstf Y atk w -ft]=i lip wak-t i iku-wilksiik w 
cause.of.fun-[3) =NC self M's.brother-3 NC little-prince 

His own brother was making fun of the prince. 
(The prince was his own brother's laughing-stock) 
Ansgwatkvhl lip wakthl hlgu wilksihlk w 



4.&.2.b.2, _ In regular clause : here transitive and nominal predicate constructions 
differ, the nominal predicate keeps its suffix pronoun, and the suffix pronoun is 
attached to the Indirect pronoun base l0:“ Joo„. This construction is not restricted to 
1st and 2nd person pronoun, but also occurs with 3rd person pronouns. However, 
coreferring nouns occur after this phrase, as they do with transitives. 

The following is a regular clause analogous to the predicate-focused clause (141): 

(142) ^ A/ 7 

thats=NCand cause .of .fun-3 IND-1S self M's.brother-lS 

Then my own brother was making fun of me. 

f 

Nihl k'ii ansgwatkwt looy lip wagiy. 

In the following example, the 3rd person Indirect pronoun l0: _ t loot occurs between 
the nominal predicate and its nominal possessor. Note that here both the suffix 
pronoun on the nominal predicate and that on the Indirect pronoun have coreferring 
noun-phrases, occurring in the same order as the pronouns (cf. the two nouns in the 
transitive clause in 4.a.l.a.); the one coreferring with the Indirect pronoun occurs 
after the preposition ?a a...: 

( 143 ) ni[t]=i&i:?ansk w atk w -tlo.-t —lip wak-[t]=i iku-wilksiik w 
that's=NC and cause of .fun-3 IND-3 self M's.brother-(3l=NC little-prince 

?a=i wi: lip wak-t==ki: 

PREP=NC big self brother-3==DISTAL 

Then the prince's own brother was making fun of his big (oafish) brother. (196.3-6) 
(lit. he was making fun of him, the prince's own brother, of his own big brother) 
Nihl k ii ansgvatkwt loot, lip wakhl hlgu wilksihlkw ahl wiilip wakt-gi. 

4.b. Adjuncts other than nouns : Nouns are not the only elements that can be adjuncts 
to pronominal arguments. In one case, 1st and 2nd person independent pronouns are 
used as adjuncts to the corresponding preverbal Ergative pronouns, in exact 
parallelism with adjunct nouns. The 3rd person plural suffix is also used as an adjunct 
to the 3ERG pronoun, in complementary distribution with a noun. 

4,b.l. Independent pronouns adjuncts : This is the case of the quoting verb ya, pi. 
hl:ta to say ya /hiida , which has some morphological and syntactic 
peculiarities.^ It follows the words quoted and is always preceded by an Ergative 
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130 


pronoun. 


4 b.I.a. With 3ERG pronoun : A 3 rd person Ergative pronoun is morphologically linked 
to the verb by an epenthetic vowel; the verb can be followed by a coreferring noun 
which receives secondary stress. 


( 144 ) ...”t(d)-ya 

... 3ERG-say 


s/he said. 

"... "diya. 


( 145 )... m t(a) -yatMiry 

... 3ERG-say DM M. 


Mary said. 

"... 'diya t Mary. 


( 146 ) ...” t(a)-hi:ta 

... 3ERG-say.PL 


' they said. 
"... "dihiida. 


(147)... ” t(d)-hi ta tip Mary 
... 3ERG-say.PL DM.PL M. 


Mary and them' said. 
".. "dihiida dip Mary. 


4.b.l.b. Vith 1st person ERG pronoun : If the Ergative pronoun is 1st person,^ it is 
followed by a corresponding independent pronoun which receives secondary stress (at 
least for older speakers; younger speakers tend to omit the 1st singular independent 
pronoun): 


(148) ... ”nd -ya(ni:f) 
...lS£RG-say me 

( 149 ) ... * tip -hi. ta riti m 

... lP£RG-say.PL us 


I said. 

... "niya (Aiif). 
we said. 

"..." dip hiida Auum. 


The optional use of nouns and obligatory use of 1st person independent pronouns 
recalls the structure of Predicate-focused transitive clauses (2.b.2., 2.c ). 

4.b.2. Plural suffii adjunct to 3rd person pronoun : The plural suffix ~ti:t ...diit is also 
used as an adjunct to a 3rd person clitic (Ergative) or suffix pronoun, in the absence of 
a noun. Here there seems to be true complementarity between noun and pronoun, but 
some morphosyntactic irregularities associated with this pronoun (as against the other 
suffix pronouns) argue against this conclusion. This suffix is composed of the 
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indefinite suffix ~ti: (T 1986:2; cf. (121)) and the 3 suffix - t, and it seems to be a recent 
addition to the list of Nisgha personal suffixes. Keeping its components separate 
throws light on some otherwise puzzling data. ^ 

4.b.2.a.. Plural adjunct to 3ERG in regular clause : In a regular clause, when the 3ERG 
pronoun refers to a plural (especially human) Agent that is not specified by a noun 
adjunct, the predicate is suffixed with the 3P suffix in the sequence t ...[PRED] 


4.b.2.a.l. Surface occurrence : The 3P suffix is in complementary distribution with a 
plural Agent noun, so that it too can be considered an adjunct to the 3ERG suffix. 
Compare for instance: 

(150) yUkW-t tMary They are helping Mary. 

AUX-3ERG help.s.-3P DM M. Yukwthlimoomdiit (t)Mary. 


(151) yutf^-t iimom-ft] iha:naq tMary The women are helping Mary. 
AUX-3ERG help.s.-[3l NCwomen DM M. Yukwthlimoomhl haanak'tMary 


(152) yuk^-t 

AUX-3ERG help.s.-3P 


They are helping her/him. 
Yukwt hlimoomdiit. 


( 153 ) yuJ^-t Hm6:m-[tJ ihanaq 

AUX-3ERG help.s.-l3l NC women 


The women are helping her/him. 
Yukwt hlimoomhl haanak 


As described here, the two structures are not entirely parallel: when a noun Agent 
corefers with the 3ERG pronoun, the verb has a suffix indicating the Object; but when 
the 3P pronoun corefers with the 3ERG pronoun, there is no indication of the Object. 
However, another interpretation is possible. 

4.b.2.a.2. Interpretation : The 3rd person plural suffix _ ti:t is not a single suffix, but 
consists of the Indefinite personal suffix —ti: (originally a plural or collective suffix, 
hence glossed PL here) followed by the 3rd person suffix ~t. We can interpret the 
plural morpheme —ti: as the adjunct to the 3ERG pronoun, and the following 3 suffix 
pronoun _ t as the Absolutive argument coreferring with the Object noun: compare 
the following sentences, with plural and singular Agents: 
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( 154 ) yutfV-t iimd.m-ti.-t 
AUX-3ERG help.s.-PL-3 

( 155 ) yuk^-t iimd.m-t 

AUX-3ERG help.s.-PL-3 


They are helping him/her. 
Yukvt hlimoomdiit. 

S/he is helping him/her. 
Yukvt hlimoomt. 


(156) yutfV-t iimo.m-UrttMary 
AUX-3ERG help.s.-PL-3 DM M. 


They are helping Mary. 
Yukvt hlimoomdiit (t) Mary. 


(157) yutfV-t Hm 6 :m-[t]=s[t]M 6 ry S/he is helping Mary. 
AUX-3ERG help.s.-PL-[3l=DC [DM] M. Yukvt hlimoomsMary. 


In the last two examples, which are modern, the connective =S does not occur after the 
plural suffix, so that structures with singular and plural Agent are not exactly parallel. 
However, the parallel plural structure with connective as in (157) does occur in a few 
examples from Boas (cf. above 3.c.l.b.2.): 

(158=115) Mt]=ikirtsa:=kUrti:-t=S ft]cak Then they took Ts'ai off (120.15). 

it=NC and-3ERG off=take.s.-PL-3=DC [DM] Ts ak NihlkiitsaaguudiitsTs'ak. 

As this example is more in keeping with other singular-Agent structures than the 
modern type as in (156), it is likely that it represents an older construction, and that 
the modern one is analogical to the equivalent predicate-focused construction in (164) 
below (there are other examples of this sort of analogy in the language). 

4.b.2.b. Predicate-focused clau se: Plural suffix adjunct to 3 suffix : The 3P suffix can be 
adjunct' to the 3 suffix as well, with transitive verbs or possessed nominal predicates in 
predicate-focused clauses. Again, in these cases analysis of this suffix as a compound 
of two suffixes helps to understand some peculiarities of its occurrence. 


4.b.2.b.l. Vith transitive verb: referring to Agent : 

4.b.2.b.l.a. Non-use with nouns : In a predicate-focused clause, the personal suffix 
refers to the Agent. The 3 suffix ~t is used with the coreferring noun, whether 
singular or plural: 
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(139) iimd:in-d-tftJMary 

help.s.-CTL-3 me DM M. 

( 160 ) Hmdm-d-ftJ=s[tjL ucytMary 

help.s.-CTL-[3)=DC [DM] L DM M. 

(161) iim6m-d-[tj=iha:naq t Mary 
help.s.-CTL-[ 31=NC women DM M. 

(162=35) iim6:m-d-tni.y tipL ucy 
help.s.-CTL-3 me DM.PLL. 

(162) iimo:m-d-tniy i iixiki:k w s~y 
help.s.-CTL-3 me NC W's.sisters-IS 


S/he helped Mary. 

Hlimoomit (t) Mary. 

Lucy helped Mary. 

Hlimoomis Lucy(t) Mary. 

The women helped Mary. 

Hlimoomihl haanak '(t) Mary. 

Lucy and them' helped me. 

Hlimoomit niiydip Lucy. 

My sisters helped me. 

Hlimoomit niiyhl hlixhlgiikwsiy. 


4.b.2.b.l.b. Use in the absence of a noun : The 3P suffix is used only in the absence of a 
coreferring noun. If it is considered as a single suffix, there is a discrepancy in its use, 
since unlike the other personal suffixes, it is not used with the Control suffix ~d~: 


(164) imid.iB-ti:t[t]Mary 
help.s.-3P me DM M. 

( 165 = 27 ) iim6:m-d-tftjMary 

helps,-CTL-3 me [DMJM. 


(166=164) iim6:m-ti:-d-t[t]Mary 
helps.-PL-CTL-3lDM]M 


They helped Mary . 

Hlimoomdiit (t) Mary. 

S/he helped Mary. 

Hlimoomit (t) Mary. 

between 
plural 

They lieJjjei Mary. 

Hlimoomdiit (t) Mary. 


However, considering it as two suffixes suggests that the Control suffix occurs 
the two suffixes, and is deleted or absorbed phono logically, thus singular and 
are parallel:^ 


4.b.2.b.2. Plural suffix Adjunct to 3 suffix on possessed nominal predicate: 


With possessed nouns as with transitive verbs, the3P suffix occurs only in the absence 
of a coreferring noun; otherwise, the 3 suffix alone indicates the possessor, whether 
single or plural. 
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(167) siiku.ik w s-t niy 
adopted.chiid-3 me 


S/he adopted me. 

(lit. I am his/her adopted child) 
Sihlguuhlkwst niiy. 


(168=138) siiku.ik w S-tni.f t Mary Mary adopted me. 

adopted.child-3 me DM M. (lit. I am Mary s adopted child) 

Sihlguuhlkwst Aliy t Mery. 


(169) siiku.ik w s-t niy tip Mary qan=s ftJPeter 
adopted.child-3 me DM.PL M. and=DC IDM] P. 

Mary and Peter adopted me. 
Sihlguuhlkwst niiy dip Mery gans Peter. 


(170) siiku.ik w s-ti:-tni.y 
adopted.child-PL-3 me 


They adopted me. 

(lit. I am their adopted child) 
Sihlguuhlkwsdiit niiy. 


3. Does Nischa have a pronoun hierarchy? 

The data in sections 3 and 4 above show that pronouns and nouns are not in 
complementary distribution, but that nouns are Adjuncts to nouns. Jelinek s argument 
hierarchy 1,2 > NP then is irrelevant, since is is based on an analysis which considers 
NP's as arguments, a position that is no longer tenable. It is however legitimate to ask 
whether there is a hierarchy of pronoun arguments. 

5 a. Case of 1st and 2nd person pronouns : As described in section 2., an Agent noun, 
coreferring with the Ergative pronoun, occurs before an Object noun but after a 1st or 
2nd person independent Object pronoun, a fact which Jelinek attributes to an argument 
hierarchy 1,2 > NP (1986:9). If NP's cannot be arguments, only adjuncts, the need for 
the argument hierarchy disappears. There is no hierarchy either among the suffix 
pronouns. 

3.a.l. Regular clause : With this analysis, the imbalance between 1,2 and 3 Objects 
disappears: in both cases, there is an Object pronoun suffixed to the verb (although it 
is hidden most of the time) and the noun corefers with the Ergative pronoun which 
precedes the verb: 
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(171=37) ilino.m-f tL ucy Lucy is helping me. 

AUX-3ERG help.s.-IS DM L. YukwthlimoomiytLucy. 

(172=19) yuJ^-t iimd.W-[tj=s[tt]L ucy Lucy is helping him/her. 

AUX-3ERG help.s.-[ 3l=DC [DM] L. Yukwt hlimooms Lucy. 

5*®-2. Predicate-focused clause: In a transitive predicate-focused clause, only 1st and 
2nd person Objects are represented by a separate word, an independent pronoun 
(which has secondary, not primary stress, unlike a noun Object); a predicate without 
overt Object is understood to refer to a 3rd person. A noun coreferring with the suffix 
indicating the Agent occurs after the verb-(* 1, 2 pronoun)-phrase: 

(173=29) iimOM-d-t S/he helped him/her. 

help.s.-CTL-3 Hlimoomit. 

(174=30) Hm6:m-d-[t]=S [tjlucy Lucy helped him/her. 

help.s.-CTL-(3]=DC [DM] L. Hlimoomis Lucy. 

(175=32) Hm6:m-d-t ni.-y S/he helped me. 

help.s.-CTL-3me Hlimoomit niiy. 

(176=33) iimd:ID-d-t nhytLucy Lucy helped me. 

help.s -CTL-3 me DM L. Hlimoomit niiy t Lucy. 

Whether or not there is an Object pronoun, the Agent noun (the noun coreferring with 
the Ergative pronoun argument) tLucy is added after the verb phrase. The main 
difference is that a connective is used if the noun is connected to the suffixed verb, not 
if another morpheme, here ni:y me' niiy, intervenes. 

Addition of the noun after the pronoun could be due to analogy with the structure of 
the regular clause: 

R: (177=171) yutfV-t Hm6:m-y t L ucy Lucy is helping me. 

AUX-3ERG help.s.-lS DM L. Yukwthlimoomiy tLucy. 

P-F: (178=176) Hm6:m-d-t UiftL ucy Lucy helped me. 
help.s.-CTL-3 me DM L. Hlimoomit hiiyt Lucy. 
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3.b. Case of 3rd person independent pronouns used as Objects : Asking a Nisgha 
speaker for translations of English sentences with 3rd person pronoun Objects usually 
yields sentences such as: 


\ 3 C 


(179) iimO:m-d-[t]=s[t]LUCy nit Lucyy helped him/her. 

help.s.-CTL-[3]=DC (DM) L. him/her/it Hlimoomis Lucy Ait. 

(180) yutfV -tiimO:m-[t]=s[t]L ucynit Lucy is helping him/her. 

AUX-3ERG help.s.-(3]=DC IDM1L. him/her/it Yukwt hlimooms Lucy Ait. 

In these clauses, the 3rd person independent Object pronoun nit ^ is placed after the 
Agent noun, in the position of the Object noun (2.a.2.). The position of this 3rd person 
pronoun differs therefore from that of the 1st or 2nd person independent pronoun, 
which is placed after the verb, before the Agent noun. This difference between 
independent pronouns would seem to indicate a hierarchy 1,2 > 3- 


However, such clauses are not adequate evidence, as they are the product of artificial 
conditions: they are oral translations of English sentences without a context, rather 
than answers to meaningful questions. The speaker is trying to faithfully translate the 
English sentence, which does contain an independent pronoun, and as well, the 
necessity of speaking the words slowly for the benefit of the linguist distorts the 
normal stress pattern which would differentiate (181) and (182): 


(181) yutf v -ttimd:m-[t]=s[t]Mary 
AUX-3ERG help.s.-[3l=DC [DM] M. 


Mary is helping him/her. 
Yukwt hlimooms Mary. 


(182=17) yu!^-tiimd:in-[tJ=sftjMary S/he is helping Mary. 
AUX-3ERG help.s.-(3]=DC [DM] M. Yukwt hlimooms Mary 


so that (181) requires the addition of the singular pronoun Alt nit in order to make 
the meaning explicit (T1987a:158-9). It is not the case that this pronoun is normally 
present and can be omitted; rather, it is a highly marked form, normally used only in 
initial, focused position. In Boas' 1902 collection of Nisgha legends, use of this pronoun 
after a transitive verb (as in (179,180)) is found only once in more than 200 pages, 
while examples similar to (181) are found on practically every page. 
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It is more common to encounter the plural pronoun nlti.t Aidiit in this position, as in 

(183) iimd:in-a-ftJ=sftjMaryniti:t Mary helped them, 

help,s.-CTL-[3l=DC [DM] M. them Hli&ootnis Mary Aidiit. 

(184) yU^-tiim6:m-ftJ=s[tjMirymti:t Mary is helping them. 

AUX-3ERG help.s.-[3]=DC [DM] M. them Yukwt ' hlimooms Mury oidiit. 

Again, such clauses are somewhat artificial. In Boas 1902, the pronoun is not used as 
(adjunct to an) Object, unless preceded by a prefix or modifier as in (72) above. 

The modern use of these pronouns as adjuncts to Objects parallels their use as 
Absolutive arguments to non-transitive predicates. Such use is hardly ever found 
either in Boas 1902, but it is gaining ground in modern usage under the influence of 
English, especially when referring to a plurality of humans (T 1987b, section 5.8.). 

Equivalent sentences in more traditional usage have demonstratives instead of 
independent pronouns. The functional equivalence between demonstratives and 
independent pronouns, and the shift towards the latter, is shown as well by the use of 
the plural determinate marker tip dip before plural independent pronouns (T 1981: 
398-9); like determinate nouns, demonstratives always occur with a determinate 
marker). 

The modern examples with 3rd persons independent pronouns show that these 
pronouns are being used in place of nouns and treated like them, instead of parallel to 
1st and 2nd person independent pronouns. 

6. Concluding remarks : 

While some superficial features of Nisgha morphology and syntax seem to show a 
complementarity between pronominal and lexical arguments, a variety of data show 
conclusively that the argument structure is underlyingly pronominal, and that there 
are no lexical arguments. The question of a hierarchy between pronominal and lexical 
arguments therefore does not arise. 

Among pronominal arguments, there is no difference in treatment between suffix 
pronouns once it is recognized that the lack of overt occurrence of 3rd person suffixes 
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under certain conditions is phonologically motivated. There is therefore no hierarchy 
there either. The treatment of independent 1st and 2nd person pronouns does differ 
from that of 3rd person pronouns, but the occurrence of the latter is a still marginal 
phenomenon. 

At a deeper or older level, then, Jelinek's analysis of Nisgha as having a mixed 
lexical-pronominal argument structure and an argument hierarchy is not tenable. 
However, it is usually the case in languages that when underlying structures are no 
longer recoverable from surface features, a realignment occurs, with new 
morphological and syntactic relationships. The interpretation of Nisgha syntax as 
having pronominal arguments rests on the recoverability of the 3 suffix ~t in the 
presence of a coreferring noun. Numerous features of the Boas texts show definitely 
the presence of this suffix in a variety of environments and make it possible to 
extrapolate to other environments, but in modern data the occurence of the suffix 
together with a noun Is almost totally obscured, except before additional suffixes such 
as the postclitics. It seems then that for modern speakers nouns are indeed lexical 
arguments, and the presence of the suffix before postclitics is an archaic remnant or a 
puzzling intrusion.32 The influence of English, causing the use of independent object 
pronouns in the same position as nouns, has introduced another factor and a difference 
between 1st and 2nd person pronouns, and 3rd person pronouns, which could be 
construed as showing a hierarchy. For some modern speakers, then, Jelinek's analysis 
may be justified, but a larger view must take into account all the environments which 
do show the presence of the suffix, and which point conclusively to an exclusively 
pronominal argument structure, without a hierarchy. 

In a larger perspective, Jelinek seems to consider that Nisgha ergativity is linked to 
the fact that it has pronominal arguments: 'argument hierarchies, non-accusative 
case, and the absence of a VP node are all syntactic features frequently found in 
languages with pronominal arguments' (1986:15-16). This statement may be true, but 
the Nisgha case shows that argument hierarchies are not a necessary ingredient of this 
complex of features. 


NOTES 

* The ancestral language of the Nisgha /nisqd?/ [nlsGA?®) Nisgaa people, who live in 
the Nass Valley of British Columbia, belongs to the Tsimshianic family. The data 
presented here were collected during the course of my employment with the 
Bilingual/Bicultural Centre of B.C. School District # 92 (Nisgha), in 1977-80, in the 
summer of 1982, and in 1983-88. Analytical work on the language was supported by 
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SSHRC doctoral fellowships held at the University of Victoria in 1981-82 and 1982-83. I 
have had the privilege to learn what Nisgha I know in its natural environment, from 
excellent speakers. I especially wish to thank, in alphabetical order, Mrs. Audrey A. 
Gosnell, Mrs. Nita Morven, Mrs, Rosie Robinson, Mrs. Verna Williams, all present or 
former teachers of the Nisgha language, and Mr. Harold Wright, who is an elder and a 
hereditary chief in the Eagle clan. Mr. Bert McKay, coordinator of the 
Bilingual/Bicultural Centre and a hereditary chief in the Frog/Raven clan, arranged 
for me to have access to these and other resource persons. The conclusions in this 
paper are my own, and I alone am responsible for any errors. 

1. These sentences may surprise readers who only know French from taking it in 
school, where it is probable that only the grammatical but colorless Jaimelepoulet 
would have been taught. Formal, literary French is a lexical argument language, 
colloquial French a pronominal argument language, with many speakers using a mix 
of argument types depending on circumstances. 

2 . Within the text, bold type indicates morphophonemic transcription, italics give the 
corresponding standard Nisgha orthography if different. Nisgha examples set off from 
the text are given in italics, with morphemes under discussion highlighted by bold 
type. Deletion of elements between square brackets is phonologically conditioned. 
English names are not transcribed, but stress on them is indicated. 

3. The terms 'regular clause' and predicate-focused clause' (see below 2.b.) have been 
used in T 1987b in preference to Rigsby 1975's dependent order clause' and 
independent order clause' respectively. Boas 1911 refers to the same patterns as 
'subjunctive and indicative. 

4. This is a simplified account of connective occurrence, which is described more fully 
in section 6.2,b. of T 1987b. One complication is that the connective =i is the 
non-determinate counterpart of both the connective =s and the determinate marker t, 
as well as occurring before a clause in many instances. In the transcriptions below, 
starting in section 3-. the connective =i is shown with the attachment marker = in its 
connective role, without it (just i ) in its non-determinate marker role. Section 2, 
however, does not make this distinction. 

5. Similar examples and analyses have been given in Rigsby 1975 and most subsequent 
publications on Nisgha, including Jelinek 1986. The present paper presents the 
justification for the pronominal-argument interpretation adopted in T 1987b, which 
owes much to the questions raised by Jelinek. 

6. (a) Abbreviations: ASST Assertive, ATTR attributive suffix, AUX Progressive 
Auxiliary, CAUS Causative, CTL Control suffix, DC Determinate connective, DEF Definite 
Medial suffix, DM Determinate marker, DOM Dominative (called Comitative in T 1987a), 
DUB Dubitative, ERG Ergative, FUT future, IND indirect pronoun, INDEF Indefinite, INTS 
Intensive, IRR Irrealis, NC Non- determinate connective, REP Reportive, P or PL Plural, 
PRED Predicate, S Singular, SUB Subordinator. 

(b) Morpheme separators: - separates most morphemes, including pronominal clitics;) 
follows a reduplicated syllable; = separates a proclitic (adverbial) from the following 
element, or a connective from a preceding element; == separates a postclitic (evidential) 
from the preceding element. 

(c) The suffix -t is glossed as '3' rather than '3S' because it is undifferentiated for 
number. The 3rd person plural suffix -ti:t ...diit, which consists originally of the 
Indefinite personal suffix -ti: ...dii and the 3 suffix -t , occurs only with animates, 
especially humans, in complementary distribution with noun-phrases (T 1986:2; see 
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also below 4.b.2.b.l.) 

7. Evidence for the deletion of the singular Determinate Marker t between /s/ and 
another consonant (including a glottal stop) was first presented in T 1986, fn. 4. The 
duster-simplification rule also operates in other environments, 

8. See below 4.a.l. for exceptions to this rule. 

9. T 1987a presents a number of examples showing that a single noun is much more 
often the Agent than the Object. 

10. Examples in T 1981 and in J 1986 include the pronoun nit 'him/her/it' at the end of 
this type of clause. See below 5-b. for discussion. 

11. The predicate can be preceded by modifiers and modal particles such as FUTure and 
IRRealis, but not by the auxiliaries, subordinates, etc. which usually precede the 
regular clause (1. above). 

12. see note 10. 

13. (a) The existence of this suffix (-0- after consonant, -y 9 _ after vowel) was fist 
recognized in T ms. 11981], where it was called Control. In subsequent papes (T 
1982-1986) it was called Ergative, since it seems to indicate that the element following it 
has Ergative function. In 1987 the original gloss Control (CTL) was used again. The 
term is still not fully satisfactory but seems suitably vague. 

(b) The suffix occurs only in predicate-focused clauses, except before the 3P suffix -ti:t 
...diit (Jeiineks data are incorrect on this point); this exception is not due to 
phonologically-motivated deletion, see below 4.b.2.b.l. 

(c) The suffix does not enter into the Relative suffix -OH, which is unanalyzable; cf. 
T 1982, fn. 15. 

14. Note here the contact between I'll and HI; cf. note 17. 

15. See note 10. 

16. Boas 1902 is an invaluable collection of texts in the Nisgha language, gathered in 
Kin eolith in 1894. The texts contain numerous discrepancies from present language 
use: some are clearly transcriptional errors, but many others represent older features. 
In the examples from this source given below, discrepancies relevant to the discussion 
have been preserved, but others have been corrected. All sentences have been 
retranslated directly from the Nisgha text. References are to page and line number. 

17. Deaffrication is general but not automatic: it does not occur when HI precedes an 
Object noun, as in (28). 

18. In rapid or careless speech, the suffix -t may be deleted by the cluster- 
simplification rule, see text to note 7. 

19. This clause is an example of a free regular clause, one occurring without an 
introductory word (the two morphemes preceding the predicate are modifiers, which 
do not affect clause status); such a clause implies the occurrence of other context, 
whether linguistic or extra-linguistic. Free regular clauses are often best translated as 
participial clauses in English. 
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20. This description applies to traditional usage, such as that found in the Boas texts; 
under the influence of English, many modern speakers keep the whole noun-phrase 
together. 

21 The particle here translated as 'the' for convenience is not an article. Here it 
occurs before a headless Object-relative clause. 


22. When dictating very slowly, word-by-word, many speakers omit the ...hi 
connective especially between Agent and Object noun. 

23. The Definite Medial suffix -T- occurs phonetically sometimes as /t/ (/tt/ afterjvowel 
and non-glottalized resonant) and sometimes as Ibl, as here; the conditioning is 
complex, and the realization Ibl can cause confusion with the Control suffix. See T 
1987b, section 7.2.c.l.a. for more details. 

24. The context describes a children s game: they each had a stick, with which they hit 
another stick instead of a bail. 

25. In predicate-focused clauses, the only difference, which allows identification of 
the predicate as a noun or transitive verb, is the absence or presence of the Control 
suffix - 9 - , since only transitive verbs take this suffix. 

These nominal predicate constructions also often correspond to English verbal 
constructions, especially with abstract words prefixed with ha- or ?an- 'cause ofas 
a result, some younger speakers confuse the two Nisgha constructions, and treat the 
abstract nominal predicates as transitive verbs, complete with the Control suffix. 

26. Asked to translate the English sentence, a younger speaker might say 

•fki).4k w -[t]=s [tJMdry hi:y HIguuhlkws Mary hiiy. 

child-t3l=DC [DM1M. me 

which shows English influence. 

27. The -ta of the plural form is an old plural suffix, now frozen. T 1983 derives the 
plural stem hi: and the singular stem yi from a common source. 

28. This does not occur with 2nd person pronouns; the 2nd person stem is irregular as 
it seems to have a suffix -?n ; e.g. 

?aku md yd/‘an What did you say? 

what-2ERG say-CAUS?? Agu miya an ? 

29. The suffix was first identified as originally bimorphemic in T 1983:181. However, 
there are also cases where the suffix should be interpreted as unitary because of more 
recent structural realignment (ibid, note 91b). 

30. I first suggested this interpretation in T 1983: 210-211 (note 91c) butdid not use it in 
subsequent analyses because of what appeared to be a lack of confirmatory data. 
Considering the -ti: ...dil suffix as the adjunct in both regular and predicate-focused 
clauses provides the missing link. 

31. This pronoun is itself composed of the base ni- that's ... and the 3 suffix -t. All 
independent pronouns are originally formed on this base, but several 
morphophonemic irregularities show that this is not a productive process. Only with 
the third person singular is the base used as a predicate, as in example (95). 

32. cf. in French the obligatory presence of a pronoun in questions such as 
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La ter re est-elle bier rondel 'Is the earth indeed round?' 

the.fem. earth is she veil round.fem. 

and the extra -t- (analogous to the 3rd person ending of some categories of verbs) in 

La terre tourne-t-elle vraiment? Does the earth really turn ?' 

the.fem. earth turns-...-she really 

The extra -t- also occurs in archaisms such as in the old folk song 

MaJbrough sen va-t en guerre Marlborough is going avay to var' 

M. self from.it goes-...-in var 

the modern equivalent of vhich vould be 

MaJbrough s en vad la guerre Marlborough is going avay to var’ 

M. self from.it goes to the var 
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FELIDAE AC HOMINIDAE 


M. Dale Kinkade 
University of British Columbia 


The aim of this paper is to discuss two sets of words in Salishan languages. They are, respectively, terms for native 
cats (the Family Felidae) of British Columbia and the Northwestern U.S. and the set of words glossed variously ’person, 
Indian, man’ (of the Family Hominidae). There is no connection between the two sets of words, so that in effect there are 
here two separate papers. Transcriptions are normalized throughout the paper for recent material, but left in their original 
form for older material lacking recent attestation. 


Felidae 

There are three species of cats native to this region: Felis concolor (usually called cougar locally, but also known as 
mountain lion, and—usually elsewhere—as puma or panther). Lynx canadensis (the lynx), and Lynx rujus (variously called 
bobcat or wildcat). There are three subspecies of cougar recognized for the area, two of bobcat, and one of lynx; these sub¬ 
species differences have no effect on native nomenclature. The three species will be discussed separately in the order lynx, 
bobcat, cougar to facilitate presentation. For information on range and classification of these animals, the following sources 
were consulted: Banfield 1974, Burt 1961, Cowan and Guiguet 1978, and Hall 1981. All contain maps showing distribution, 
although they are not equally reliable; Burt and Hall, in particular, tend to blur the limits of ranges. 

1. Lynx canadensis. For our area, the lynx has the most limited distribution, being primarily an animal of the 
north. However, in the west its range extends (or once extended) at least to southern Oregon, but excluded the area west of 
the Coast Range in Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia north to Bute Inlet or so (and thereby also excluding 
Vancouver Island; the Queen Charlotte Islands had no native cats at all). In spite of these limitations in the range of the 
lynx, some sources (particularly Boas) give words glossed ’lynx’ for Lower Chinook, Kathlamet Chinook, Lower Chehalis, 
Quinault, Lummi, Nooksack, and Nanaimo Halkomelem. Although the Nooksack may have known the animal from hunt¬ 
ing in the Cascade Mountains, the others are not likely to have had direct contact with it, so I will treat all these instances as 
mislabelled (comparative evidence also suggests that these names properly refer to the bobcat). On the other hand, names 
for the lynx in Sechelt, Squamish, and Chilliwack Halkomelem cannot be dismissed; these three groups could easily have 
been acquainted with this cat from hunting in the mountains to the east of their areas of residence. 

Few of the Salishan names for lynx appear to be old, and most are either'analyzable or borrowed (see Table 1). 
Beginning in the north, the first Bella Coola word is patently a loan from neighboring Wakashan languages (see Table 2). 
where the name is analyzable as meaning "big tooth" (Nater 1977:64). The other form, given in Boas 1926, is apparently 
misglossed; Nater (1977:52) gives q°uc’ik ’wolverine’. The Sechelt form is unanalyzable, and does not look Salish; on 
the other hand, there are no obvious sources as a loanword either. According to Kuipers, the Squamish form means ’spliced 
ear*; he says "the name has reference to the large tufts on the ears" (1969:95). Of the two Chilliwack Halkomelem forms 
given by Galloway (1980:64), he labels the first "probably", and the second "in stories". The first is, in fact, probably bor¬ 
rowed from Lillooet, where the form clearly has the suffix for ’ear*; lacking an analytical dictionary of Lillooet, I cannot 
identify the first part (but cf. Thompson cfiq 0 - ’extend, lengthen, add to’; Thompson and Thompson n.d.). Galloway’s 
second form, with a final does not look particularly Halkomelem, although no source presents itself. Gibson (1963) has a 
form glossed ’lynx’ for Quinault; the form must have been made up for him, as there would be no lynx in that area; it looks 
as if the word has to do with ’cry* (cf. Upper Chehalis so *> 6m ’cry’). Thus there are no coast forms for lynx that contrib¬ 
ute to reconstructions. 
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Turning to the interior, there are three sets of forms beside the Lillooet form already discussed (and which has no 
other cognate in Salish). The Fountain Lillooet, Thompson, and Shuswap forms do have cognates, but none meaning lynx: 
Columbian smiySw (also used by some Colville speakers), Spokane (although not Kalispel) smy6w, Coeur d’Alene 
smiyiw. and Lushootseed sbiySw ail meaning ’coyote’, and Pentlatch smay£w ’beaver’. The form must go back to 
Proto-Salish as something like *sm 7 ^w; what the meaning would have been is unclear, given this very odd range of 
meanings. There is a better candidate for both coyote* and ’beaver* in Proto-Salish, so this could either have been ’lynx’ (if 
this animal was in Proto-Salishan territory) or merely ’smallish animal’. The Spokane-Kalispel-Flathead form (although 
Thomason glosses the Flathead form as ’bobcat’) is complex; presumably the^ and n are prefixes, although the rest of the 
form is unidentified. Since this form occurs in only one language, it contributes nothing to reconstruction. The final set is 
the one which occurs in Columbian, Colville, and (according to Boas 1925) Spokane. If this is indeed Salish, and not a folk 
etymology of a borrowing, it can be analyzed as meaning "hairy feet". This would recognize one of the two most distinctive 
features of the lynx, the other being the tufted ears (which is the feature recognized in Lillooet and Squamish). 

Table 2 shows words for ’lynx’ in neighboring non-Salishan languages. The Northwest, Tygh, and Warm Springs 
Sahaptin dialect forms (all from Hunn 1979), if not attributable to Proto-Sahaptian, may well be borrowed from Salishan 
languages to the north, but without their ’foot* suffix. The Columbia River Sahaptin form does not quite match, although it 
could nevertheless have the same origin. Also belonging to this set is the Cayuse form glossed by Henshaw (1888; taken 
from Rigsby 1969) as ’cougar, wildcat’ (see Table 4). The Rock Creek Sahaptin and Nez Perce forms for ’lynx’ correspond 
to words for ’bobcat* in other dialects. 

2. Lynx rujus. Although the bobcat occurs throughout our area in the northwestern U.S., there is some inconsis¬ 
tency about its occurrence in B.C. Burt (1961:55) shows it extending only a short distance into B.C. in the Cascade 
Mountains and the interior, Banfield (1974:353), Cowan and Guiguet (1978:337), and Hall (1981:1053) all show it up to 
Bute Inlet on the B.C. coast, and in the interior well north of Prince George, and thus in Carrier territory. It does not (and 
did not) occur on Vancouver Island. In spite of this attested range, I find no record of native names for the bobcat in 
Lillooet, Thompson, Shuswap, or Sliammon (among the Salish), Kutenai, or any Athabaskan language. 

Cognates for a Salishan word for ’bobcat’ occur in all the l anguages south of Colville and Lushootseed, hence in 
Interior Salish, Central Salish, Tsamosan. and Tillamook (see Table 3). This form can be reconstructed as *p*ak ’6m, with 
all developments regular except the change to final d in Spokane and Coeur d’Alene (and perhaps some of the stress shifts). 
This form was borrowed into several dialects of Sahaptin (see Table 4), and even modified in the Rock Creek dialect to a 
form meaning ’lynx’ (i.e., "bobcat-like"). The Squamish form is also probably derived from this same source, although the 
lis unexplained, possibly analogical; Kuipers notes that Louis Miranda was uncertain about the form (1969:56). 

The Sechelt form is borrowed from Wakashan words meaning ’lynx* (see Table 2). The Nanaimo Halkomelem, 
Nooksack, and Lummi forms glossed as ’lynx’ (all from Boas 1925) are (were) probably much the same as the Chilliwack 
Halkomelem ’bobcat* form from Galloway (1980:63). Given this distribution it is a local development, although I can offer 
no analysis. The Clallam form from Gibbs (1863:14), also glossed ’lynx’ (but given the correct Latin name) is isolated, and I 
can do nothing further with it The third Lower Chehalis form is probably mis-glossed, although I do not know what it 
should be. 

The final set of Salish forms are among the most interesting. These are the ones occuring in Tsamosan: the second 
Lower Chehalis form (given by Boas 1925 as ’lynx’) and the alternate Upper Chehalis form. The Lower Chehalis form 
must be from a northern dialect of that language where a jy might have shifted to a voiced stop, as in neighboring QuinaulL 
It is not possible to tell if the* in this form is merely a glide from the uvular fricative to the followingior if there was actu¬ 
ally a vowel there; both would be satisfactory readings. I have never considered the Upper Chehalis form analyzable, but 
the glottal stop could be the marker of ’diminutive* (causing lowering of the u), and this final -ns could be the lexical suffix 
for ’face, eye’. That, however, is speculation. Now, Mike Nichols has called to my attention that the Comparative Salishan 
Vocabularies of Boas (1925) list two forms that resemble these Tsamosan forms: Pentlatch xa'iuas and Comox 
xau'gas, both given for ’grizzly bear' (he also gives a similar form for Sechelt; Ron Beaumont specifically denies this 
form, and it is probably a case of a misfiled slip—other such misfilings are known in Boas’ materials). Larry Thompson 
also recorded Sliammon as having x5wges for ’grizzly bear’, and the Pentlatch form can be retranscribed as x&ywas. 
The Pentlatch form in particular resembles the Tsamosan forms—in fact is a perfect match if the Upper Chehalis form is 
indeed diminutive and the second vowel of Pentlatch is actually a schwa. The Comox form does not match as well, but is 
dearly related (at least to the Pentlatch form). In Comox, w regularly changes to g° and y to j, so the correspondence 
here is odd—where does the .w come from? The fact that the g is palatalized rather than labialized may be the answer. 
The serious problem in this "correspondence", however is not in the forms, but in the meanings. Could the Tsamosan 
forms be an old Salishan etymon that changed by diminutivization from ’grizzly bear* to ’bobcat’? If these similarities do 
constitute a proper correspondence, they suggest a Proto-Salish *xayw6s. One final note: Bob Levine tells me that the 
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Haida form for ’grizzly* is xu n a] i t and that this probably derives from *x{Pas-i. 

Outside Salish in the Northwest no forms for ’bobcat* are available to me from Athabaskan languages or Kutenai. 
The Makah form (see Table 4) is a recent coinage based on the reduplicated form of a loan (pi • s~), although Makah ter¬ 
ritory is regularly shown on maps as within the range of the bobcat I cannot explain the Nez Perce form; I have no idea 
what is intended by Aoki’s gloss ’civet cat*; it is probably not really ’bobcat*. The Nez Perce form for ’lynx’ is obviously 
cognate with the Umatilla, Wanapum, and Palouse (Sahaptin dialects) forms. The three Chinookan forms are cognate, even 
though the Kathlamet and Lower Chinook forms are glossed as ’lynx* (these languages were spoken outside of that animal’s 
range). I have also listed in Table 4 forms from Alsea, Siuslaw, Kalapuyan, and Takelma which look as though they share 
some common ancestry. 

3. Felis concolor. The cougar had the widest range in the Northwest of any of the native cats. It occurred 
throughout Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and western Montana (except possibly in some of the more desert-like areas), and 
in British Columbia both in the interior and on the coast as far north as Tsimshian areas. A distinct subspecies ( F.c . 
vancouverensis) occurs on Vancouver Island, and is the only native cat there. 

There is more variety in words for ’cougar* than there is for ’bobcat*. Some of the alignments within Salish are ir¬ 
regular, however, and preclude the reconstruction of a Proto-Salishan word for ’cougar*. The data suggest that there was 
one, although it would appear to have been subjected to various sorts of onomatopoeic and analogical reformation. The 
original form was also completely replaced in several areas; I will discuss these first (see Table 5). 

Bella Coola and Tillamook each has a word for ’cougar’ that appears unanalyzable and isolated. The Pentlatch and 
Sechelt words are derived from a root k’°5q’- that occurs in Comox (Timmers 1978a:26) and Sechelt (Timmers 1977:33 
and 1978b:31) meaning ’scream’ and in Squamish (Kuipers 1969:77) meaning ’bellow*. This designation of the cougar 
therefore means something like "screamer". The form found in Halkomelem could have originated either there or in Straits 
(perhaps the former, since it is not attested for mainland Straits dialects), and means "long-tail". The other Straits form, 
attested for Saanich and Samish, as well as Clallam, is also complex; however, its analysis is not clear to me. This is also the 
case for the Twana form, which Boas also recorded as occurring in Clallam; the velar ejective is not usual for either of these 
languages, although the form looks Salish. 

Moving to the interior, the Spokane-Flathead form is a compound, the first half of which means ’big*. The second 
half was seen earlier under ’lynx’: these dialects did not shift the meaning of this morpheme to ’coyote’ (like Coeur d’Alene 
and Columbian), but retain its feline (?) reference in this compound for ’cougar’—"big lynx”. The Thompson-Shuswap 
word for ’cougar’ is cognate with that in Sliammon, where the_s prefix is lost and the stressed vowel is reduced (alternatively 
it could have been rounded in Thompson and Shuswap between labials). The discontinuity of these cognates is interesting, 
and suggests some antiquity for this etymon. On the other hand, its continuity is broken only by Lillooet, which may well 
have the same form, but confused with the more general Salishan word for ’cougar’; only the first % differs from the 
Thompson-Shuswap form. All the remaining Salishan words for ’cougar’ may be somehow cognate, but do not yield to re¬ 
construction. Thei’s of Comox and Sechelt, the jj’s of Lillooet and Squamish, and the schwas of Chilliwack, Straits, and 
Lushootseed contrast the with then’s found everywhere else; only Chilliwack, Lummi, and Songish prefix sx°~ (or 
sx 0 -); Columbian and Colville have pharyngeals for one of the consonants (although not in the same place); Colville and 
Coeur d’Alene lack reduplication; and glottalization varies greatly. Presumably, as noted earlier, onomatopoeia has played a 
role in the shaping of these words for ’cougar’. 

There is just as much lack of imiformity outside Salish (see Table 6). Just as the Makah word for ’bobcat* is a de¬ 
rivative based on a loanword, so is the Coast Tsimshian word for ’cougar*. Dunn translates this form as meaning literally 
"forest cat"; the first part, du • s, is the word for ’housecat’, and is from a European language via Tlingit Jay Powell (p.c.) 
reports an analogous form for Gitksan, namely duusm sbag&tgan ’cat of the wild woods’, although it was identified as 
a bobcat; he also recorded gi 16x ’bobcat’, meaning "from on high". Neither of these forms is on Table 6 because of un¬ 
certainty of their true meaning; there should be no Gitksan term for ’bobcat', an animal not occurring in their territory. The 
Carrier form is also interesting, since it too is a complex form, meaning literally "big cat". The bus portion is the part that 
means ’cat’, and may be a loan—the same loan that occurs in the Tsimshian forms from Tlingit The Heiltsuk form may be 
imitative, according to Rath, and is glossed as ’big forest cat*. Three different varieties of Kwak’wala show three different 
words for ’cougar*, and none matches the Heiltsuk word. The Kutenai word is apparently borrowed from (if not cognate 
with) Salish. The Palouse Sahaptin form differs significantly from the rest of Sahaptin, but is surely related, and Lower 
Chinook, in a striking discontinuity in both space and relationship, corresponds closely to these same Sahaptin forms. The 
Cayuse form, as noted earlier, looks like ’lynx’ forms to its north, and may be misglossed. The only other clear connection 
among the ’cougar’ forms in Table 6 is between the two Kalapuyan entries. 
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4.^ In conclusion, it can be seen that names for at least two cats, the bobcat and the cougar, can be traced back to 
Proto-Salish, although the word for cougar cannot be reconstructed. The lynx is more problematical; it is marginal to much 
of Salishan territory, and where it is best established—in the Li llooet-Thompson-Sh us wap area—a name occurs that can 
be reconstructed to the proto-language, although it cannot conclusively be shown to have meant ’lynx’. The other observa¬ 
tion to be made from these data is the importance of looking at the Northwest as a linguistic area, rather than looking only 
at, say, Salish for comparative-historical purposes. The interrelationship between Salish and Sahaptin is particularly strong, 
but there has also been borrowing between Salish and Kutenai, Salish and Wakashan, Sahaptin and Chinook, and there are 
various sorts of still mysterious connections among the western Oregon languages. 

Kuipers (1982) reconstructs three cat names, one each for ’bobcat* and ’cougar 1 , and one which he glosses ’feline, 
coyote*. For ’bobcat’ he gives *p’k’8m (1982:75, item 7.1). My only disagreement is that I would add a a between the 
first two consonants to account for the vowel in Tsamosan forms; an unstressed a there requires an underlying and 
non-epenthetic a. 

Kuipers reconstruction of ’feline, coyote’ is * s-mya w ( ? ) (1982:76, item 13.3). I agree with his reconstruction of 
the form, but remain uneasy about the meaning. I doubt that it should include ’coyote’; it may be ’lynx’, or may be some¬ 
thing more general. 

For ’cougar’ Kuipers reconstructs *i°/wa*> (1982:89. item 126.9). This suggests uncertainty about the initial 
consonant since a pharyngeal-w correspondence is not usual. I choose not to reconstruct this form at all because of the 
probable interference of onomatopoeia in its development, although it must certainly go back to Proto-Salish. 


Hominidae 

Salishan words for people present a number of rather complex but interesting problems. The words I have in mind 
are those usually glossed ’person’, ’Indian’, and ’man’ (I am not considering ’people’ itself, since this is ordinarily the plural 
of one of the other forms). Some of the languages distinguish these three concepts by using three different words, while 
others combine them in various ways. There are ten to twelve sets of forms involved, plus another half-dozen isolated 
items. It is in fact possible to reconstruct up to five forms to Proto-Salish (or much of it), which is already too many for the 
three semantic concepts under review. Another six forms can be reconstructed for parts of a single branch or for a small 
group of neighboring languages. However, it is only the forms that can be reconstructed; their specific meanings are so en¬ 
tangled that it may not be possible to sort them out 1 

The relevant data are given in Table 7. This table contains a great deal of information, and a few explanatory notes 
are necessary. Dialects, as well as languages, are listed at the left, and abbreviated again at the right Each column repre¬ 
sents a single set of cognates, except that columns 1 and 7 may include some non-cognate material, as will be discussed be¬ 
low. Blanks within an entry are of no morphological significance; I have tried to align all cognate segments within each set 
(except for certain prefixal or suffixal material that is extraneous to the basic form). An equals sign is used to mark the bo¬ 
ginning of lexical suffixes, a hyphen separates other morphemes, including roots in a compound. After each citation, the 
letters p, i, m, w, r, or x are given in italics; these indicate the gloss(es) for that item (for which there was not room on the 
table without cluttering it up beyond all practicality): p = person/people, i = Indian, m = man, w = warrior, r = relative. 
Any other meanings are subsumed under the x as follows (given by language and column): Bella Coola 11 ’mortal’; Songish 

1 ’human’; Songish 5 ’hero’; Songish 6 ’male, husband’; Samish 6 husband’ for the first and ’male’ for the second; Clallam 

2 ’tribe’; Ullooet 8 ’ghost’; Thompson 7 ’distant relative’; Shuswap 7 ’friend’; Shuswap 9 ’soul’; Columbian 9 ’dwarf (with 
extra material on both ends); Kalispel 8 ’husband’; Kalispel 9 ‘human being*; Coeirr d’Alene 5 ‘friend’; Coeur d’Alene 8 
’male’. Specific credit is not given to my sources for each form, although it should be simple enough to deduce them, and 
all sources are cited under References. 

Forms 


I will now proceed to say something about each cognate set In general, discussion of the reconstruction of 
meanings will be left for later because of the special difficulties in sorting out how these have developed and changed. Two 
lexical suffixes are involved in five sets: *-mix° and *-mix, and either may be augmented with *-al~. The 
meanings of these two suffixes was (and is) similar, but they are clearly distinct morphemes, and are attested in many 
derivations and correspondences. 


*1 would like to thank the students in my seminar on Comparative Salish (Fall 1987), especially David 
Millard, for suggestions that led to the recognition of some of the correspondences discussed here. 
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1. The relationship between the Straits, Clallam, and Lushootseed forms for ’person, Indian’ are rather obvious, al¬ 
though the different beginnings are not explainable. It is not clear what the function is of the *>ac -/*> ac - in Clallam and 
Lushootseed, or why it is not present in Straits. There is not even good synchronic evidence to segment it away from the 
rest of the form. The Squamish form has lost even more of the first part of the word; if correctly analyzed here, all that re¬ 
mains of the root isj. and there is reason to think that even that may actually be an old suffix. The other correspondences 
within Central Saiish are regular, probably excepting stress shifts, which are poorly understood in any case. 

Set 1 becomes much more interesting when Tsamosan is brought into the picture. I had never thought there was a 
Tsamosan cognate for this set until I recently worked out in detail some historical and morphophonemic changes within 
Upper Chehalis. Having done that, the Tsamosan forms fall neatly into place, and are quite regular developments. Some 
of the Tsamosan forms look quite different because they are old compounds. I can give no analysis of the first element of 
the Quinault form. Lower Chehalis, as well as the second form given for the three Upper Chehalis dialects and Cowlitz, all 
begin with a piece derived from n£wa~ ’big, old*. The first vowel remains in Cowlitz because it is in an open syllable, but 
is deleted in the other languages because it is in a closed syllable (this is a regular feature of Upper Chehalis and Cowlitz); 
then the jy between vowels becomes ji. The relationship between the Upper Chehalis and Cowlitz forms was never clear to 
me from Upper Chehalis evidence alone, and became evident only after recognizing the relationship of the rest of the word 
to the Lushootseed, Clallam, and Straits forms. 

The first of the three Upper Chehalis and Cowlitz forms simply have_a before the ft of the root, where the vowel 
loss is unexpected. Where there is a hyphen given at the end of the form, the vowel before the last consonant will be de¬ 
leted when nothing further is added (this again is an example of a vowel being deleted in a closed syllable). The 
delabialization of a final jl (which then develops to sj is fairly regular in Tsamosan. Finally, anJL is usually lost before an¬ 
other consonant, particularly m. (As a result of these changes, it should be obvious that Proto-Saiish -mix 0 and -mix 
have fallen together in Tsamosan.) 

The third of the Upper Chehalis and Cowlitz forms may not belong with this set, but I suspect they do. In these it 
is the! of the stem that is missing (it may actually be an old suffix; note that a root-final 1 is also absent in some of the 
forms in set 8—it may be the same suffix). The fact that thel is voiced here would then suggest that the Proto-Saiish root 
should be * i l - , and the devoicing of the lateral would be due to the followingx The last_i is again regularly lost when 
the next consonant closes the syllable (and in Cowlitz stress shifts to the First vowel in this case); what is irregular is that the 
.a remains before the ensuing consonant cluster. The function of these various affixes (the prefixed _s-, the suffixed ri) is 
not clear, although they did serve to create forms with different meanings. 

Boas 1927 gives yet another Upper Chehalis word that at first appears to belong to this set* ^isnawilums 
’shamans'. The root is indeed the same, although the vowel of the suffix is WTong; in fact, a different (but related) suffix is 
involved, this one being connected with one of the plural suffixes (the initial i - is another plural affix). I cannot account 
for the stressedihere, though, and this word may have undergone analogical reshaping. 

2. Halkomelem replaced the word from column 1 with two words, those given in columns 2 and 3. The original 
meaning of the first of these is unclear, although it may have been something like the current Clallam meanings, ’relative, 
tribe’. Note that Halkomelem and Nooksack (where the form is probably a loan from Halkomelem) have lost the initial 
syllable. Since Lillooet is the only Interior Saiish language with a cognate for this word, it seems probable that Lillooet 
borrowed it from neighboring Halkomelem, but before the inital syllable loss. This form can be reconstructed for the 
Clallam-Straits-Halkomelem area (possibly including Lillooet) as**>ux 0 -51-mix 0 . 

3. The third set of forms, although only found in four languages, must-have some antiquity, given their 
distribution—half in coastal Tsamosan and half in northern Central Saiish. I reconstruct this setas*s-ti‘>ix° or 
*s-tly’ix°, and assume that the initial m in Halkomelem is either an old prefix or analogical with something 
unidentified; this seems more likely than that the m was lost independently in Nooksack and Tsamosan. The second m in 
Cowichan is almost certainly analogical with the suffix of the first two sets of forms, and the^ of Musqueam may have the 
same origin. The original meaning is not clear, however. 

4. The three forms in column 4 are a localized development, even though they occur in different branches of 
Saiish. The meaning of the original root * f aw- is not clear, and none of the similar morphemes in these or neighboring 
languages is convincingly related. To account for the Twana form, it must be assumed that the suffixes go back to * -mi x, 
rather than the * - m i x 0 that occurred in forms in columns 1 and 2. 

5. The forms in column 5 can be reconstructed as*s-tOmix, with lowering of the first vowel and reduction or 
loss of the second being completely regular (as is loss of the_&- prefix in Comox). Glottalization of the m in Coeur d’Alene 
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is probably secondary. Palatalized, rather than labialized, x at the end of the Nooksack form is unexpected. This would at 
first appear to be an old Central Salish form for ’man’, but the Coeur d’Alene entry indicates that it goes back to 
Proto-Salish. Perhaps even then the meaning was ’man’. It was replaced, however, by the words in column 6 in Squamish, 
Halkomelem, Nooksack, Straits, and Clallam, with the meaning of the original word shifting to ’warrior’. 

6 . The words in column 6 are a localized development in the middle part of Central Salish, not reaching the three 
northern or the two southern languages of this branch. A Central Salish form might be reconstructed as *s-w4y’qa 
meaning ’man’; I know of no cognates elsewhere. 

7. The forms in column 7 have the most remarkable distribution of all the words referring to people. Occurrence 
of nearly identical forms in Tillamook, Twana, Thompson, and Shuswap only certainly precludes any chance of borrowing, 
and a Proto-Salishan *s-tim’£t is obvious. Shuswap has lost glottalization from the m and reduced the first vowel. 
The original meaning is not clear, however, since each of these four has a different meaning: ’person*, ’man*, ’distant rela¬ 
tive’, and ’friend’. However, the plural of the Shuswap form iss-tm-t 6 m’ 9 t-n; this both gives a Shuswap reflex with 
glottalized m and a meaning closer to the Thompson cognate, and suggests that the Proto-Salishan meaning may have been 
’relative’, although the first vowel is wrong. The Colville, Flathead, and Coeur d’Alene forms may not belong with this ety¬ 
mology, in spite of the tVm- root and the similar meaning. The root of these forms is probably from *tam-, with the 
wrong vowel to be cognate with the Thompson, etc. forms, and lacking the final -at. In fact, this root is more likely cog¬ 
nate with that in Columbian skt&mqn ’relatives’ and natSmtn ’child’s spouse’s parent’. The suffix on the Coeur 
d’Alene form is not the same as that on the Flathead and Colville forms given; Colville does have a form with a cognate 
suffix: tm= i w’s ’be relatives’. 

8 . The forms in column 8 again show interesting distribution, occurring throughout the interior (absent only in 
Thompson) and in Comox-Pentlatch-Sechelt It is conceivable that this from diffused from the interior over the mountains 
into Sechelt and Sliammon, and this hypothesis might be supported by the fact that it is the neighboring (northern) interior 
languages that lack what is probably al suffix. However, Lillooet retains this stem only in the derived form given, meaning 
’ghost’. A Proto-Salishan (or possibly only Interior Salishan) reconstruction is straightforward: *s-qal (*) -t=m£x°. 
All developments into the modem languages are normal, except for the second Shuswap form, where the vowel of the suffix 
is not what is expected. 

It is interesting to note that the distribution of these forms is entirely complementary to those of column 1, and that 
the structure of the two sets of forms is similar. Both take reflexes of the ending *- mix 0 , and both have the possibility 
of a suffix -1 attached to the tool The forms in set 8 lack the linking suffix - a 1 -. 

9. The forms in column 9 can be reconstructed only for Interior Salish: * s -q51 i x 0 . The second vowel is vari¬ 
ously reduced or lost; indeed, it is surprising that it is ever retained in this position when unstressed, suggesting that it may 
be an underlying y. The second Kalispel form suggests that this is not so; the reason for the shifted stress on this recording 
is also unexplained, but Vogt makes it clear that this is not the primary Kalispel version. The first part of the Thompson 
and Shuswap forms is also unexplained, although there seems little question about these words belonging here. The whole 
Columbian form involved here isncma'>sq£ltx°tn, meaning ’dwarf. This is a compound, the first half of which is 
’plural small objects’, and the final -tn is ’implement, object’. The remainder has an extraX and (most importantly) the 
vowel is not the expected cognate vowel for Columbian; it should be ja. Since the vowel is wrong, the stem may be bor¬ 
rowed from neighboring Colville, and thel added analogically (with set 8 forms?). Alternatively, this may be a fortuitous 
similarity. 

A possible connection between sets 8 and 9 is also apparent, but not easily maintained. A relationship between the 
two would require that the final - i x 0 of set 9 be a suffix, although I am unaware of a Salishan suffix of this shape. Note, 
in this regard, however, that set 3 has a similar ending, and all these words are in the same fairly narrow semantic space. 

10. The final set is the pair of forms that occurs only in Columbian and Coeur d’Alene (column 10). The two are 
not contiguous, but this must be a local development (with connecting forms lost in Spokane and Colville). 

11. The six forms in the last column are isolated, without cognates referring to people. The second Bella Coola 
word might appear to align in part with the forms in column 3, with the addition of an initial consonant However, I know 
of know instances of this consonant occurring as a prefix. In any case, the similarity is not significant; the Bella Coola form 
is cognate with words in Comox, Pentlatch, and Sechelt meaning ’house’; cf, Comox V 6 ms (Timmers 1978a: 19), Sechelt 
fc’ 6 mstan (Beaumont 1985:254, Timmers 1977:17), Pentlatch sfc’ 6 mstan (Boas 1886). The Bella Coola change froma 
to .a is regular. No connections for the other left-over forms, however, can be made at this time. 
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Meanings 


The probable meanings of the proto- forms for each column are difficult to determine. I take it as a working as¬ 
sumption that a language will have no more than three words for ’person’, ’Indian’, and ‘man’. This is obviously not neces¬ 
sarily true, and it is also possible that there may be only two words to cover these meanings—the position I will adopt for 
Proto-Salish. This means that of the ten sets of forms, some originally meant something other than they do now. 
Examining the distribution of meanings leads to few obvious and certain answers; however, at least one possible scenario can 
be offered. 

Distribution is one criterion for favoring one etymon as being older than another: if a set of forms occurs in more 
than one branch of the family (especially if the cognates are not from adjacent languages), it is probably older than a set that 
occurs entirely within one branch. For these ’people’ words, only three branches are relevant, since neither Bella Coola nor 
Tillamook contributes to reconstructed forms (for Tillamook ’person’ see below). Three sets occur within a single 
branch—6, 9, and 10; these are then probably innovations within the branch, probably with some other original (and no 
longer recoverable) meaning. Two other sets, 2 and 4, occur in two branches, but in 2 Lillooet may have borrowed the form 
from a neighboring Central Salish languages, and in 4 there is certainly a spread from Tsamosan to Twana or the reverse; 
neither set is therefore likely to be very old This leaves sets 1, 3, 5, 7, and 8. I will suggest that sets 5 and 7 originally had 
other meanings, reducing the ten sets to three as candidates for the original meanings of ’person*, ’Indian’, and ’man*. 

The extreme complexity of the development of forms in set 1 suggests considerable antiquity for this etymon. On 
the other hand, its distribution is in complementary distribution with set 8, and I see no clear criteria for deciding which of 
these is the original form meaning ’person, Indian’. If the Comox, Pentlatch, and Sechelt form of set 8 are loans from the 
interior, then clearly set 1 is the older. In any case, both sets can be reconstructed as meaning ’person, Indian’, thus com¬ 
bining two of the three meanings into one form. Both sets commonly have both meanings for the one form in the modem 
languages. Tsamosan, in particular, has split the meanings by creating new derivations of the same original stem. Many of 
the interior languages have shifted the meaning of set 8 forms to ’man’, attaching the original meanings to a (single) differ¬ 
ent word, that of set 9. 

At least three sets (3,6,9) seem to have the basic meaning ’man’; I suggest that 3 is the original for this meaning on 
distributional grounds. It occurs in two widely separated areas (coastal Tsamosan and HalkomelemNooksack), whereas the 
other two sets are confined to a contiguous area within one branch. Both may originally have had other meanings, but what 
it was cannot be determined. Later, set 5 forms replaced set 3 forms throughout Central Salish for the meaning ’man’, and 
Halkomelera and Nooksack then used the form from set 3 for the meaning ’person’ (see below). Later still, set 6 forms 
came into the middle pan of Central Salish, replacing set 5 forms as ’man’, and these set 5 forms took on the meaning *war- 
rior*. 1 do not mean to suggest that a form was abandoned without meaning, and then found something to attach to, but that 
it took on additional meaning (in this case ’man’ plus ’warrior’), then a new form took over part of the meaning from the old 
form. 


Set 9 is problematic, although 1 suggest here that it also originally meant ’man’. The problem is that my scenario 
suggests an exchange of meanings between sets 8 and 9 for some languages, although that is clearly unlikely. Note, how¬ 
ever, that Thompson, Shuswap, and Columbian use the set 9 form to derive something else, and only Colville, 
Spokane-Kalispel-Flathead, and Coeur d’Alene give it the meaning ’person, Indian’. 

Set 2 forms replaced set 1 forms in Halkomelem, Nooksack, Songish, and Clallam, and then spread further to 
Lillooet (with only the meaning ’person’). Halkomelem, Nooksack. and Songish then narrowed the meaning to ’Indian’ 
alone, using set 3 forms for ’person’. The original meaning of the set 2 proto- form is uncertain. 

Sets 4 and 10 are very local replacements of sets 1 and 8. Twana replaced the whole meaning of set 1, while 
Quinault and Lower Chehalis used the new form only for ’Indian’. In the interior, Columbian and Coeur d’Alene share a 
new form for ’Indian, person’. 

Although the original meaning of several forms is unclear (both of analyzable forms like 2 and 4 or unanalyzable 
stems like 6, 9, and 10). meanings can be suggested for the proto-form of sets 5 and 7. Since the meaning ’man’ in 5 ap¬ 
pears to be a replacement for an even older word for ’man*, perhaps the Coeur d'Alene meaning ’friend* is a retention of the 
original meaning. Similarly, the Twana and Tillamook forms in set 7 must have replaced earlier forms for, respectively, 
’man’ and 'person', so the Thompson and Shuswap meanings ’relative’ may well be old. 

All these suggestions of original meanings and semantic shifts are clearly highly speculative. They are offered here 
merely as suggestions; further information may help to refine them. 
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Reconstructions 


I have given reconstructions for forms as I went along, and will not repeat them here. It remains to point out that 
Kuipers (1982) reconstructs only two of the ten sets of forms discussed here—or three, since he combines my sets 8 and 9. 
For my set 5, he reconstructs *s-t 9 W-mix ’man, friend’(Kuipers 1982:77, item 22.2). The reason for 9 w rather than ju 
is unclear, since none of the present-day forms have this; it may be to provide a reasonable CVC root so that -mix could 
be considered the familiar suffix. I assume, on the contrary, that the correct reconstruction is * s -16m i x. and that rather 
than dividing the stem, it may be that a form such as this is the origin of the lexical suffix -mix. This line of reasoning 
follows the proposals of Egesdal (1981) that lexical suffixes originated as truncations of old stems. 

Kuipers also reconstructs *qa 1-mix° ’person’ (1982:86, item 94.3). To support this reconstruction, he cites the 
forms from my set 8 from Comox, Sechelt, Lillooet, and Shuswap, and the Kalispel form from my set 9. I discussed the 
possibility above of a connection between these two sets, but prefer to keep them apart because there is too much 
unaccounted for if they are combined 

Certainly my various reconstructions do not have the same time depth; some indeed are limited to a single branch 
of Salish, or even to a restricted area within a branch (or, in the case of set 4, across a branch boundary). This small lexical 
domain of ’people’ words provides an interesting set of forms with a variety of interrelationships, and shows how semantic 
change can make semantic reconstruction very difficult when the meanings are closely related. One must assume semantic 
mergers and splits, shifts of meaning and lexical innovation. As is so often the case with reconstructions--both 
phonological and semantic—our conclusions must remain tentative, awaiting improvement with the addition of new infor¬ 
mation and discoveries. 
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I? S' 


Bella Coola 





walasya (HFN) , q’o'^t’sik* (FB) 

(Sliammon) 






Sechelt 





mulik (RCB,JT) 

Squamish 





? ucani (AHK) 

Chilliwack HI 




co‘wq w ale (BG) 

sc’ayk (BG) 





6u* k w ele (JGH) 


Quinault 





su ? umsu ? um (JAG) 

Lillooet 




cu q w ene ? (JvE) 


Fountain Lillooet 

samyew 5 (JvE) 





Thompson 

s m-yew’ (LCT) 





Shuswap 

s nvyew’ (AHK) 





Columbian 


wapwap x n (MDK) 




Colville 


wapw p x n (AM) 




Spokane 


u pu psxin (FB) 

s nq cui (BFC) 



Kalispel 



sanqacu (HV) 



Flathead 



sanq cu (SGT) 






'bobcat f 



(Coeur d'Alene) 






Notes: The last column contains non-cognate, residual forms. 



Languages for which no form is reported, but 

where one might 

be expected, are 

parenthesized. 

1 Spaces are 

left within words only to align cognate sounds. 



Old spellings are left unchanged; recent transcriptions are 

normalized. 


Parenthesized initials represent sources given under References. 



TABLE 1. Lynx (Salish) 




Tlingit 



Gaq (N&S) 

(Coast Tsimshian) 




Nass-Gitksan 



we-x (H&R) 

(Haisla) 




Heiltsuk 

? wa lasya (HFN) 



Kwak’wala 

?wa-lasxae (HFN) 




wa lasxe 9 (DMG) 



(Babine) 




Carrier 



wasi (FA) 

(Chilcotin) 




(Kutenai) 




Nez Perce 



qaehaep (AP) 

Rock Creek Sahaptin 



pc’mwa-kut (EH) 

Northwest Sahaptin 


? u p ? u p (EH) 


Tygh Sahaptin 


? u p ? u p (EH) 


Warm Springs Sahaptin 


? u*p ? u*p (EH) 


Columbia River Sahaptin 


xu pxu p (EH) 


Cayuse 

(Kiksht) 

(Molala) 


hu-p u p (HWH) 

’wildcat,cougar 1 

- 


TABLE 2. Lynx (Non-Salish) 



(Sliammon) 

Sechelt 


walaksya (RCB) 
walaks (JT) 


Squamish 

sp’lac’ m (AHK) 




Nanaimo HI 



sq ts’a^nVs (FB) 'lynx 1 


(Musqueam HI) 





Chilliwack HI 



sqa c’o mas (BG) 


Nooksack 



kEts a'mus (FB) 'lynx' 


Lummi 



.skots a'mas (FB) 'lynx' 


Clallam 




tsat-sats (GG) 'lynx 1 

N Lushootseed 

p’ sc’ab (TH) 




S Lushootseed 

p’ c’ab (TH) 




Twana 

p’ c’ab (NT) 




Tillamook 

h c’aw’ (LCT) 




Quinault 

sp’ ac am (RM) 




Lower Chehalis 

p’ ac’am’ (MDK) 

xaygo's (FB) 'lynx' 


pk w 3l’sc’ (MDK) 

Satsop 

p’ ac’am (MDK) 




Upper Chehalis 

p’ ac’am (MDK) 

x iwo’s (MDK) 



Cowlitz 

p’ ac’ m (MDK) 




(Lillooet) 





(Thompson) 





(Shuswap) 


’ 



Columbian 

p’ ek’ m (MDK) 




Colville 

p k’am (RB) 




Spokane 

p’ 1C n’ (BFC) 




(Kalispel) 





(Flathead) 





Coeur d'Alene 

p’ ec’ n’ (LGN) 





'bobcat,lynx' 

' 




TABLE 3. Bobcat (Salish) 






Makah 





pipi'sk’uk ,w (AMR) 

Quileute 





da ? i*da ? at (JVP) 

(Chemakum) 






(Babine) 






(Carrier) 






(Chilcotin) 






(Kutenai) 






Nez Perce 


qaehaep (AP) 'lynx' 



k’a ? li* cti ? may’ (HA) 

Umatilla Sah 

p c’xm (EH) 

qa -p (MJ,EH) 



1 civet cat T 

Wanapum Sah 


qa -p (MJ,EH) 




Palouse Sah 


qe *p (EH) 




NW,ColR Sah 

p c’ m (EH) 





NW,NE,ColR Sah 

pic’im (MJ,EH) 





Yakima Sah 

pic’ m (EH) 





(Cayuse) 






Kiksht 



i p kwa (ES) 



Kathlamet 



i-pukua (DH) f lynx T 



Lower Chinook 



-puk (FB) T lynx ! 



(Kwalhioqua) 






Alsea 




y ^ q u (LJF) 


Siuslaw 




hi' q w (LJF) 


Tualatin 




anrk w (MJ) 






ye' k wa f (LJF) 


(Santiam) 






Takelma 




y a k hw (ES) 


Molala 





tSwint (ESC) 


TABLE 4. Bobcat (Non-Salish) 







Bella Coola 










Sliammon 







maga (LCT) 



Comox 


g 

/ 

? g 

iy 

(JT) 




Pentlatch 










Sechelt 

s 

w 

_ / 
e 

W 

i 

(FB) 




Squamish 

ns 

w 

u 

? w 

u 

(ARK) 




Cowichan 








x w A’aqtanac 

(E&S) 

Musqueam 








x w *’aqtanac 

(E&S) 

Chilliwack 

sx w ; 

aw 

/ 

a 

w 

a 

(BG) 


x w *’aqtalac 

(E&S) 


sx w 


r 

a 

w 

a 

(BG) 





s 

w 

/ 

a 

w 

a 

(BG) 




Nooksack 

s 

w 

a 

? w 

a 

(LCT) 




Saanich 








x w Vaqt nac 

(TRM) 

(Sooke) 










Songish 

sx 


_ / 
o 

u 

a 

(FB) 


x w A’aqt nac 

(MRM) 

Samish 








&’aqt nac 

(BG) 

Lummi 

sx w 


/ 

a 

w 

a 

’ (LCT) 




Clallam 










N Lushootseed 

s 

w 

a 

w 

r 

a 

? (TH) 




S Lushootseed 

s 

w 

/ 

a 

w 

a 

? (TH) 




Twana 










Tillamook 










Quinault 


g 

w a 

? 

a 

(JAG) 





c 

w 

r 

a 

? 

a 

(JAG) 




Lower Chehalis 

s 

w’ 

r 

a 

? w 

a 

f (JPH) 




Satsop 

s 

w 

/ 

a 

• w 

a 

(MDK) 




Upper Chehalis 

s 

w 

r 

a 

• w 

a 

(MDK) 





s 

w 

/ 

a 

? w 

a 

? (MDK) 




Cowlitz 

s 

w 

/ 

a 

w 

a 

? (MDK) 




Lillooet 

s 

w 

/ 

u 

w’ 

1 e 

( JvE) 




Thompson 







smuwe 7 (LCT) 



Shuswap 







smuwe 9 (AHK) 



Columbian 

s 

9 

w’ 

a 

? (MDK) 




Colville 

s 



w’ 

a 7 ’ (AM) 




Spokane 










(Kalispel) 










Flathead 










Coeur d'Alene 

s 



w’ 

a 

? (LGN) 





Lsi 


TABLE 5. 


Cougar (Salish) 




Bella Coola 

Sliatnmon 

Comox 

Pentlatch 

Sechelt 

Squamish 

Cowichan 

Musqueam 

Chilliwack 


suk’ w ptus (HFN) 


s k ,w aq’ 0 n (FB) 

sk ,w aq’k ,w aq’am (RCB, 


Nooksack 

Saanich 

(Sooke) 

Songish 

Samish 

Lummi 

Clallam 

N Lushootseed 

S Lushootseed 

Twana 


k’ w eyecen (TRM) 

k ,w ey 0 c n (BG) 
k 5w 0y can (LCT) 


k owl / ts ap (FB) 


k’ 0 W 0 c’ap (NT) 


Tillamook 


taiia^ciL (FB) 


Quinault 


Lower Chehalis 
Satsop 

Upper Chehalis 


Cowlitz 


Lillooet 


Thompson 


Shuswap 


Columbian 


Colville 


Spokane 

sk w tis myew (BFC) 

(Kalispel) 


Flathead 

sk w tisamye (SGT) 


Coeur d’Alene 





(Tlingit) 



Coast Tsimshian 


du*smgyilhawli (JAD) 

[Hartley Bay, Metlakatla, Prince Rupert] 


1 cougar,bobcat,lynx T 

(Nass-Gitksan) 



(Haisla) 



Heiltsuk 


maux w maux w s (JCR) 

Kwak T wala [Ft. Rupert] 


badi (DMG,JVP) 

[Quatsino] 


mam’isa (DMG,JVP) 

[Kingcome Inlet] 


qisqaqan (DMG) 

(Nootka) 



(Nitinaht) 



Makah 


hay-aed (JGS) 

Quileute 


widax w c’i ? (JVP) 

(Chemakum) 



(Babine) 



Carrier 


busco (FA) 

(Chilcotin) 



Kutenai 


i 

swa’ (LRM) 

(Nez Perce) 




Sahaptin [NW,Tygh, 




Celilo,Wanapum] 

k ,w ayawi (MJ,EH) 



[Columbia River] 

k ,w a *wi (EH) 



[Palouse] 

q ,w ayama (EH) 



Cayuse 



hu-pup (HWH) 




'cougar,wildcat' 

Kiksht [Klackamas] 



iliwna (MJ) 

(Kathlamet) 




Lower Chinook 

-k’oayawa (FB) 



Kwalhioqua [Willapa] 



ni-na-tl-li (ESC) 

Alsea 



maqalpa ? t (LJF) 

Siuslaw 



ilc 9 t (LJF) 

Tualatin Kalapuya 


anhu ? c (MJ) 


Santiam Kalapuya 


hamhu s (MJ) 


Takelma 



hulk h (ES) 

Molala 



, ' 
q’uyq’aws (BJR), kwe-a-wi (ESC) 


TABLE 6. Cougar (Non-Salish) 


hi 


I 



/6/C 


1 


Bella Coola 

Sliammon 

Comox 

Pentlatch 

Sechelt 

Squamish 

Cowichan 

Musqueam 

Chilliwack 

Nooksack 

Saanich 

Sooke 

Songish 

Samish 

Lummi 
Clallam 
N Lushootseed 

S Lushootseed 
Twana 


s- t=al -m ax w pi 


? ait=el 
? a£t=ey 
? alt=el 
? a£t=el 

? b± t=el 

? ac it=ay 
? ac iit=al 
? ac i£t=a 
? ac iit=al 


-q ax w pi 
-q 0X W pi 
-q 9X W pix 
-q 0X W pi 

-q 0x w pi 
-q ex w pi 
-b ix w pi 
b ix w pi 
-b ix w p 


Tillamook 


2 


3 


4 


5 


x w 0 1 — max w i mastim0x w p 

x w al- max w i masteyax w p 
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Introduction 

This report will describe and compare data concerning color 
categorization and color naming from the following Northwest Pacific 
linguistic groups: Halkomelem dialects Tait, Chehalis, Chilliwack, 

Sumas, and Cowichan; the Samish dialect of Northern Straits Salish; 
Nooksack; Skagit dialect of Lushootseed; Yakima (Northwest Sahaptin). 

All but Yakima are Central Coast Salish languages. Halkomelem and 
Lushootseed express color nuance by modifying lexical roots with 
intricate systems of qualifiers. 

Halkomelem is divided into three dialect groups (Galloway 1977, 
Gerdts 1977), Upriver, Downriver, and Island, each with distinct but 
slight differences on phonological, morphological, and syntactic levels. 
There are two remaining fluent speakers of Samish (and perhaps two 
younger semi-speakers ) . MacLaury and Galloway together did the tests 
with speakers of all the remaining Upriver Halkomelem dialects (Tait, 
Chehalis, Chilliwack, and Sumas/Matsqui), and with the oldest living 
speaker of Lushootseed (Skagit dialect). We also attempted the test 
with the last partial speaker of Nooksack (aged 94), but were only 
able to do the rice mapping (procedure 3 in Table 1 below) with four 
color terms (only two roots). Galloway did the color test with one 
fluent speaker of the Cowichan dialect of Island Halkomelem, who, 
however, turned out to know only a few of the color terms. Galloway 
also did the test with the only remaining monolingual speaker of 
Samish (Samish-b). MacLaury did the tests with Yakima and with Shuswap 
(fig. 0d) . 

Data presented here advance the effort to survey indigenous color 
categorization in the Pacific Northwest with standardized, replicable 
measurement (MacLaury 1986, 1987a). 

As in the prior reports, discussion is prefaced with condensed 
review of data collection and display. In August 1987, both authors 
worked together to formally interview individual informants according 
to three independent procedures of elicitation, each based on direct 
stimuli of 330 Munsell color chips. Procedures and stimuli are fully 
described in MacLaury (1987a: Note 2). Table 1 outlines the three 
procedures and the orders of data resulting for each: 
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TABLE 1 


UT 


Procedures 

1. Naming. 330 separate 
color chips are named in 
a fixed random order. 

2. Focus Selection. A "best 
example" of each term is chosen 
from an array of the 330 chips. 

3. Mapping. Each term is 
mapped on the array with 
rice grains, usually in 
steps in response to 
repeated requests to map 
all of X-term. 

Correspondence between different d 
accuracy. 


Data 

la. Naming Ranges of color- 
term roots . 

lb. Modifiers of roots. 

2 . Foci . 

3a. Mapping Ranges . 

3b. Mapping Steps within 
mapping ranges. 

from an individual verifies their 


Figures 0a-d present derandomized naming ranges and foci in the 
format of the Munsell array. The unnumbered column at left displays 
white-grey-black and columns 1-40 display prismatic hues from left 
to right, lightest at top and darkest at bottom. The break between 
columns 40 and 1 is artificial , as hue composes a circular band . 

Row A (represented by one chip) is entirely pure white on the mounted 
array used for focus selection and mapping (Table 1, 2 and 3), while 
row J (represented by one chip) is entirely pure black on the display. 
Figure 0d provides the English-speaking reader with a reference by 
which to gauge the Munsell system and to assess how other languages 
have named it. Figure 0a shows naming ranges of an Upriver Halkomelem 
speaker and Figure 0b of a Shuswap speaker; both name all of yellow 
and green with one term. Figure 0c shows naming ranges from a speaker 
of Mixtec, an Otomanguean language of Mexico, which provides an indi¬ 
genous case for comparison outside the Pacific Northwest; the Mixtec 
names all of green and blue with one term. 

UPRIVER HALKOMELEM 

Roots. Figures la, 2a. 3a, 4a, 5a, and 6a show naming ranges of 
color-term roots in five Halkomelem dialects. The sample of six 
individuals is too small to allow distinction of individual from 
dialectal differences. All name both yellow and green with one term, 
except the Cowichan speaker. The latter could not remember names for 
most colors, and she named blue with the cognate of the term with 
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Figure 2a. Halkomelem color-term roots, Tait dialect, speaker TG, age 60±, 1987. 
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Figure 3a. Halkomelem color-term roots, Chehalis dialect, speaker EB, age 73, 1 987. 
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which the other Halkomelem speakers named yellow-vith-green. Elmen- 
dorf and Suttles 1960:15 give Cowichan and Musqueam dialects /cq w 6y/ 
'green' (Chilliwack /cq w 6*y/) and Cowichan and Musqueam /sel?61ec?/ 
'yellow' (Chilliwack /s©l*§led/) : so more speakers of Cowichan 
must be tested to confirm the use of the former term for 'blue'. 
(/sel?;§lec?, sel*§lec?/ may be related to the Upriver Halkomelem 
/lelSc?/ '(have) jaundice, bile trouble' (perhaps with /s-/ 'statlve' 
and /he-/ 'continuative’?). We did not obtain /sel-61ed/ as a 
color term word.) 

Regarding the Cowichan speaker’s use of /c-q w £y/ for 'blue', 
an interview done 12/5/64 by Oliver Wells with Bob Joe (BJ), one of the 
most knowledgeable speakers of the Chilliwack dialect then alive, 
has recently been transcribed verbatim from the tapes. When asked 
the word for green, BJ said it is the same as the word for blue. 

Later he gave /cm6Gf te sw6yel/ 'The sky is blue.' BJ was born 
about 1881 and trained as a tribal historian. 

In Figure 0b, the Shuswap speaker also names blue with such a 
cognate, not yellow-with-green. (The spellings of the Shuswap forms 
are given phonetically on the chart. Phonemically Kuipers 1974 
shows /ciq w / 'red', /piq/ 'white', /q w yq w iy-t/ 'blue, purple' (root 
/q w ey - q w iy/, /k w al-t/ 'yellow, green’ (the -t is 'state', i.e. 
stative), /tep-tffep-t/ 'dark' (from stem tep-t 'dark'), and /mS-me5-t/ 
'grey' (root /me5/, /?/ is pharyngeal stop). 

The Cowichan and Shuswap data (and the comment of BJ) together 
suggest that 'blue' was an original meaning, and further data from 
Shuswap (MacLaury 1986) and other Salish languages (Kinkade 1988) 
suggest that the cognates also meant 'green' at an earlier time, a 
usage similar to Mixtec of Figure 0c. Later the Tait, Chehalis , 
Chilliwack, and Sumas speakers of Halkomelem retracted the term from 
blue and extended it to yellow, preserving the original 'green' sense. 
None of the data suggest which Halkomelem term named yellow before the 
putative extension.. 

The speakers of Figures la, 3a, and 5a could not name purple. 

The speaker of Figure 2a named purple with terms focused in blue 
(G-H 28) and in red (G3): the speaker of Figure 4a named purple with 
two unique terms, /s(-)U6w-el/ and /c-p?icf w , s-pficf w /. Surprisingly, 
/c-pficf"/ (with modified forms /s-pficf w / and /s-pfi ( -pfe-Icf*-el / ) , 
is cognate with the Nooksack root in /pfecf' / (attested once as 

’yellow?’ (LT:GS), once as 'green' with a comment that the same word 
[root?] means 'dark blue' in Chilliwack Halkomelem). The same root 
was also reported in Nooksack /H-pLcp 1 / 'yellow' (PA:GS 1.26) (beside 
Upriver Halkomelem /s-pficf'/ ’yellow’ from the same speaker 1.10) and 
in Nooksack [pi• cf'el^*nox w ] probably /picf* -elafenox w / 'autumn, when 
leaves turn yellow' (PA:GS 1.10). This root is also cognate with one 
in Squamish, as in /p?ecf w -pficf w / 'yellow, a kind of paint found in the 
mountains'. 

Another root appears at 15, G6, F8 and F10 (tan shades), 
only in inceptive forms, /p?ipJex w -el , s-]dipJex w -el/. It is unclear 
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whether the root is /pfi^f w / with ’continuative reduplication' or 
/pfeS w / with prefixed ’diminutive’ reduplication. There is a word 
/pfi* w / ’to leak (as of a canoe)’ which seems unrelated (note its 
continuative /pL[-pB -]# w / ’leaking'). 

A few of the words used as color terms have meanings outside 
color terms: /sddle/ ’leaf’, /qfelq/ ’rose flower, rose hip’, 

/s-tfew6k’ w / ’diatomaceous earth or clay (used as a whitening for 
dog wool for weavings and as a powder for paint’ (could this be related 
to the root in /s-tT6w-el/ ’purple’?), /k w £i*l/ ’gold’ (< English), 
/x w lx w eK w / ’grayish blueberries, prob. oval-leafed blueberry (Vaccinium 
ovalifolium)’ (derived from the color term apparently, not vice versa), 
/ds£s/ 'ashes’, /t6m61/ 'red clay of iron oxide used for religious 
paint and face paint, ocher’, /pfcf§lq©l/ ’mountain goat (Oreamnos 
americanus americanus)’. 

Qualifiers. Each Halkomelem speaker uses a different inventory 
of qualifiers to denote shades of color within a category. Qualifiers 
here are unbound and preposed adverbially to the root that names the 
category; or they are bound to the root as prefix, suffix, reduplica¬ 
tive prefix or infix, vocalic ablaut, or extra vowel length. 

The term qualifier is not meant as a new syntactic or semantic 
category for the language, merely used as a convenient term for 
things semantically modifying the color term words. 

The Tait speaker of Figure la (AK) used qualifiers, but 
she alone modified roots with other roots, as an English speaker 
would say ’greenish blue’. The qualifiers she used show considerable 
sophistication and may actually pinpoint the colors more precisely 
than any other strategies. More on them below. 

The Tait speaker of Figures 2b-c (TG) used bound qualifiers to 
name colors that are light or marginal to red-focused, grey-focused 
and yellow-with-green categories. She used unbound qualifiers to 
distinguish light and dark in all categories. 

The Chehalis speaker of Figure 3b (EB) used only bound qualifiers, 
including vowel length, which designate marginal colors in most 
categories. One modified form, represented as A, pertains to orange 
colors within the yellow-with-green category: the speaker of Figure la 
uses the same form to name ’orange’ as an autonomous category apart 
from yellow-with-green. 

The Chilliwack speaker of Figure 4b (NP) shows the most extensive 
variety of qualifiers among the six individuals, but she uses unbound 
forms at only H14, G21, and 122. The profusion of forms obscures 
patterns among meanings, although the figure shows that some are con¬ 
fined to one or another category-margin; note, for example, the 
variant of the ’orange’ term (A). This speaker has been a dedicated 
teacher of the Halkomelem language in Chehalis schools for 20 years. 

The Sumas/Matsqui speaker of Figure 5b (AH) uses qualifiers 
similarly to the speaker of Figure 2b, although with some distinct 
forms. In Figure 5a, she focuses a unique ’orange’ term at E5, and 
in Figure 5b she uses the widely shared term A at C8 as a modified 
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Figure 3a. Halkomelem color-term roots, Chehalis dialect, speaker EB, age 73, 1987. 
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Figure 3b. Bound color-modifiers; Halkomelem, Chehali3 dialect, EB as in Fig. 3a. 
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Figure 4b. Color modifiers; Halkomelem, Chilliwack dialect, NP as in Fig. 4a 
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Figure 5b. Bound color-modifiers; Halkomelem, Sumas dialect, AH as in Fig. 5a. 
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form to denote ’bright yellow' (cf. Figure 0d ) . 

A closer look at Tait speaker AK's system of binomial color terms 
shows that the color terms which modify always precede the color term 
being modified. The second term (being modified) is the plain color 
term, usually with /c-/ as its only affixed modifier; only one 
more-modified term occurs there too, /semffil/ //s-he-meGf-i 1// 

(with s- ’stative', he- 'continuative’, and inceptive -fl ’come, 
go, get, become'). The preceding terms used include all the terms 
expressing the more general light or dark colors (cx w i)d w 'gray', 
ccfl* 'black', caf w ij£ w 'brown', sKitfesel 'dark (of old clothes, 
complexions)’, and pfecf 'white') and their derivatives. These terms 
when preceding other color terms were often independently translated 
in those contexts as 'light' or 'dark'. A few other terms were given 
preceding other color terms but only preceding one example in each 
case, and so appear to be exceptions. 

The following combinations were given by AK; 
cx w ik’ w (ck w lm, sdcile, cq w £y, q61q, sernffil , cm60f) 

(once glossed 'light' before cq w £y) 
cx w lx w ek’ w (q61q, cq w 6y, cm^G*) 
x w ix w ek’ w (cq w 6y, cq w 6*y, cm6ff. q w iq w Sy£ls) 
sx w lx w ek’ w cq w 6y 

cx w ix w ek’ w el (cm66f, cq w i^ w "like dark brown") 
x w ix w ekf w el (sd£le, q£lq, cq w 6y) 
ccfi# (cm^ff, ck w im, cq w 6y) 
cfiqexel cq w 6y 

ccf l, i^ w (cq w 6y "dark yellow”, q w lq w 6y£ls, cmeG, ck w im. sd^le) 
once by itself translated "brown" 

ccf'icf w ex w el (q£lq "dark dark ...", cm6€f, cq w 6y, q w iq w 5y61s) 
cf w lcf w e* w el (q£lq once "dark rose", cine©, cq w 6y, ck w im) 
scf w §q w es w el erne©’ 
cq w 6y sd&le 
sq w ciqiyel sdcile 

stfiKesel (q£lq, ck w im, cm6Gf, cq w 6y, ck w im "really dark ...”, 
cq^i? w , q w iq w 5yeis, sdSle) 

KiKesel (cq w 6y once "two times cq w 6y") 
sKUCes(el) cq w 6y 
stew6kr (jteef) 
sernffil cq w 6y 
sdAle cq w 6y 
{?§<? stfewdkr* 

sp(e)cfil (cq w £y, cme0\ cx w i)d w ) 
spfqfil - sp?e<Jil (cq w £y, q61q, ernes’) 
k w ik w emel qglq 
sk w ik w emel q61q. 

The Chilliwack speaker, NP, also used one of these binomial 
expressions, /c-qiq©^-el c-q w 6*y/, following the same patterns. 

Of the preposed adverbs used by TG (Fig. 2c) /wel/ 'real' is used 
to distinguish very dark shades, except for /pfeqV where it points out 
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the focus; /tu/ 'slightly, a little’ is used to distinguish lighter 
shades and shades between colors other than black or white. Both 
adverbs are also used with non-color term adjectives and adverbs. 

NP. the Chilliwack speaker (fig. 4a), also uses /wel/ once, with 
/cq w 6•y/, and she too uses it for a dark shade of the color. 

The affixed qualifiers include: 1. /c-/ 'have, get', 2. /s-/ 
'stative', 3. //-R -// or /-C^e-/ (infixed after V j 'continuatlve’ (the 
same infix can also mean ’resultative’ but apparently does not with 
color terms--none of the terms so modified are focal, have achieved 
the result of the color change, i.e., the focus or the central areas 
of the least modified term), //-R 1 -// often follows 4. //-AS-// 

(5-ablaut on preceding e) which here doesn't seem to add any meaning 
(-A5R - often functions as a single 'continuatlve' inflection for 
verbs with root /£/), 5. inceptive /-el - -11/ ‘come, go, become, 
get' often meaning 'turn (become)' or '-ish' with colors, 6. //R 4 -// or 
/C-^f-/ 'diminutive' (all verbs which are diminutivized are also 
semantically continuatlve), 6. //R^-// or /C^t-/ 'comparative or 
emphatic, (sometimes) continuatlve', 7. /-5mex y / 'in looks, -looking, 
in appearance, in color', 8. //R 5 -// or /C-^e-/ 'diminutive'. A grammar 
of Upriver Halkomelem (Galloway 1977) describes these affixes and types 
of reduplication in detail . 

Infixes can be shown enclosed in square brackets within a word. 
Metathesis of several types can also occur as a derivational process 
(-M^ - exchanges the vowel it follows with the preceding vowel). 

-M^- only has a general 'derivational' meaning with the one color 
term that uses it, //K 4 -q w £y=2[-M 2 -]ls// /q w iq w 5y£ls/ 'orange', 
literally "little yellow/green fruit", used for both the color and 
the fruit. Since /-51s/ means ’fruit, spherical objects, rocks' 
it seems clear that the name for the fruit preceded the color. 

These affixed qualifiers have several functions in specifying 
the nuances of color in Upriver Halkomelem. Except for /ptecf/ 

'white', color term roots cannot occur without either a prefix or a 
suffix. Some have both and infixes and ablaut as well. The simplest 
affixed forms have /c-/ added to the root alone. These specify the 
unequivocal areas of each color term, usually including the foci. 

It turns out that /c-/, used with further derived color terms, 
particularly inceptives, may contrast with /s-/ and with unprefixed 
forms in very subtle ways. More about these later. 

Fig. 2b (Tait speaker TG) shows the additional effect of 
infixed reduplication, -R 1 - ’continuatlve’ on /c-/ plus root 
( /c-q w 5 [ -q w e- ]y , c-k w i [ -k w -]em , c-cf'i [ -tf'e-)x w /) . The other 
speakers do not use this strategy (though NP uses /x w 1[-x w e-Ik*/ 
and /s-pL [-jte-]cf"-el / and /jilFfe* w -el. s -pLps%* -el / , and AH uses 
/s-k’lXes/; these may be 'continuatives ’ but do not have /c-/). 

The literal meaning is something like ’’having/getting/belng in a state 
of [yellow, red, brown]". The clearest idea of its function without 
other affixes can be seen in the black/gray/white column to the left 
of the row letters in Fig. 2b, where G0 shows it can be a darker shade 
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and D0 shows that preceded by /tu/ it can be a lighter shade of gray 
(TG also uses this root for brown; the other speakers use the root 
for brown and label the gray in column 0 with forms from /x w ikf w /.) 

In the same chart, a in squares without t in Fig. 2c (for ex. Cl-4, C6, 
B9, B12, C22, D2, D3, D13. D18-19) show that the form can label shades 
lighter, darker, more pink, or more blue than the focus at C9 (i.e., 
above, below, left, or right of the focus). The forms often are 
used in conjunction with /tu/ 'slightly' to cover the very lightest 
shades, at the margin of white. 

Also on Fig. 2b, /c-k w im-el/ shows the effect of the addition 
of /-el - -i{*)1/ 'inceptive, go, come, get, become, turn, -ish'. This 
suffix is very widespread among non-color verbs and can be used with 
color roots without any other affixes. Such forms are extremely rare 
as labels for colors however, perhaps because they imply a rapid 
change of color. In our data, inceptives are almost always combined 
with contlnuative reduplication, and /c-/ or /s-/. This in effect 
slows down the action of change so it can be modified and analyzed . 

This is line with the syntactic functioning of color terms as well, 
since they are adjectival verbs. They can precede nominals (much 
as adjectives do in English) but they can also serve as full 
intransitive predicates, inflected for subject, tense, aspect, etc. 

Both inceptive forms with and without contlnuative occur 
in Fig. 2b (/c-k w im-el, c-k w i[-k w e-]m-el/). Here /c-k w lm-al/ is 
further from the focus of /c-k w lm/ than /c-k w i[-k w e-)m/ is (& is 
usually closer to the focus at G3 than is k). And /c-k w i[-k w e-]m-el/ 
is usually furthest of all from the focus (literally it means something 
like "going/coming/getting to have red"). The principal also applies 
to the derivatives of /c-q w 6y/ in Fig. 2b though not as neatly. 

One of the rare cases of inceptive without c-/s- as a color label 
can be seen in Fig. 4b (Chilliwack speaker NP) , with /me6^-i«l/. 

It only occurs once, among the lightest shades of blue, perhaps 
caught at the very first inception of change towards blue from white. 
The more usual form in the chart for such shades is /c-me0’-i*l/ 
or for other speakers the contlnuative /seme^i*l/ //s-he-me0’-i (• )1//. 

The latter form shows another type of Halkomelem ’contlnuative ’ , 
the /h5- - h€-/ prefix, which occurs before a subset of verb roots 
beginning in resonants (with this set the contlnuative infix cannot 
be used). /h/ is lost after another consonant by normal phonological 

rule. Another case of inceptive as a color label without c- or s- 
is that of /pipe* w -el/ at F8, F10, G6--contrasting with the modified 
form /s-pfipe$: w -el/ at 15. Clearly the /s-/ provides a meaningful 
semantic addition and the /s-/ form seems to indicate a deeper type 
of brown than the tans represented by the unprefixed form. But since 
we don't have an attestation of the root without reduplication and 
inceptive, we cannot be sure whether the lighter or darker shade is 
closer to the focus of the root. 

In Fig. 3b (Chehalis speaker EB) we see the 'diminutive' modifier, 
R -, alone with one root and alone except for /c-/ with another. Thus 
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the forms /pl-pacj/ //C^-pacf// and /c-mi-meGT/ //C^-ma&Z/. Here 
with /cmfmeSV the diminutive indicates all the lighter shades of blue 
but also most of the greenish and lavender margins within blue as well. 
This extensive coverage is either cause or effect of the fact that the 
speaker uses no other modifiers with this root--no inceptive, 
continuatlve, etc. None of the other Upriver elders we interviewed used 
diminutives with R - as a modifier strategy except with /q w i-q w 5y-61s/ 
’orange’ (there it is combined with metathesis and a lexical suffix). 

In Fig. 3b, /pJi-pfeqV and /pte-pfecf-el/ occur almost alternately within 
the same areas (as shades of white tinged with orange, yellow or blue) 
and cannot really be distinguished in effect. The second form has R 7 - 
'comparative or emphatic, (sometimes) continuatlve’ which was not 
attested in color term words by any of the others we interviewed . 

Inceptive forms also occur with diminutives (or vice versa) in 
Fig. 3b, /c-q w i -q w ey -el , pfl-ptecf-el, c-pfi -pecf-el / . The first of these, 
literally "have/get/be in a state of going a little yellow/green", has 
vowel reduction to schwa by regular phonological rule following a 
stressed prefix. This term labels almost all the margins of /c-q w 6y/ 
(from green’s margins with blue, to yellow's margins with orange and 
pink and white). It also includes some moderately light green close to 
the focus of /c-q w 6*y/, which, for EB of Chehalis , is green (as it is 
for AH of Sumas) . /jdipecfel/ is commonest for shades of white tinged 
with green or pink; /c-jdl-pfecf-el/ occurs only once (perhaps 
since nowhere else does the root /ptecf/ allow the prefix /c-/), as white 
tinged with lavender or light lavender. Patterns of modifiers of /p&cf/ 
are difficult to sort out since for our speakers they all occur on one 
line (line B), with a small dip into row C between columns 31 and 34 
(above lavender or mauve). 

One other diminutive is attested, using R^- or C^-. This occurs 
only in Fig. 4b (Chilliwack speaker NP) and only in forms also 
inflected with -R 1 -. Thus /s-k w e-k w i[-k w e-]m-al/ and 
/c-k w e-k w i(-k w e-]m-el/ are the very very lightest reds (actually 
more whites tinged with pinks , but not named as varieties of /pfecf/ 
or /q61q/). 

Emphatic lengthening of a root vowel is a meaningful process 
in Upriver Halkomelem. It can add one mora, two morae, or even 
more morae, expressing increasingly more emphasis. It is present 
in Fig. 3b in : /c-k w i:m/, and possibly in • /c-k w i*m/. As 
such it marks especially characteristic shades and, perhaps 
occasionally, surprise at a newly-glimpsed shade. It is probably 
not present in variation between /cq w £y/ and /cq w 6*y/ because 
that seems to be variation between speaker preferences: a given 
speaker seems to stick to one or the other. 

Also in Fig. 3b are several lexical suffixes, besides /-51s/ 

’fruit’ in the term for ’orange'. /-§lqel/ ’wool’ is part of 
/pJq’-Slqel/ 'mountain goat’, a nominal derived from the root 'white'. 

The term is not really a color term. Another lexical suffix 
is more widespread and is a legitimate modifier of color terms, 





/-<5m6x y / 'in looks, -looking, in appearance, in color’. 

It appears in non-color terms like, /?iy-£mSx y / 'good-looking' 
and /s©lcim-©m©x y / 'what color is it?, what does it look like?' 

(an interrogative verb). Fig. 4b (of Chilliwack speaker NP) shows 
even more extensive use of the suffix, i.e. with more stems than 
just /k w lm/, with /s-cfi [-cf w ©-]x v -©l-am©x y , c-q w 6y -3mix y , 
c-m§#-am£x y , stffewel -3mex y , c-k w im-amex y , p?©cf-cim§x y , 
c-x w lk’ w -£m©x y , q£lq-am©x y /. The only color terms it was not 
attested with are /c-<? 1*/ and /c-pi<f*/. In Fig. 4b it is shown with 
varieties of x y , x y , )£, and L. In all cases it occurs both in the 
central areas of tne color term (or modified color term) it is 
attached to, as well as in the marginal and/or questionable areas of 
the stem. So it is clear that the affix merely indicates a little 
hedging or very very slight uncertainty. 

Fig. 4b also shows the only attestation of the color term 
/st?6wsl/ which is approximately 'purple, lavender'. This speaker, 

NP of Chilliwack, uses the greatest variety of modifiers of any of 
the speakers, including color terms as modifiers (s on the chart) 
like Tait speaker AK, adverbs as modifiers (w) like Tait speaker 
TG (Fig. 2c), diminutives (see diamond symbols on the chart), as well 
as /-3m§x y / for hedging, and inceptives, continuatives, and three- 
way minimal contrasts between forms without prefix and those with /c-/ 
and /s-/. 

/c-/ or /s-/ seems to be used with all the affixed qualified color 
terms by TG (Tait, Fig. 2b). A similar pattern is shown for EB 
(Chehalis) in Fig. 3b, except for one root and one stem that we know 
do not require /c-/: /pfecf/ 'white' and /q w iq w cty61s/ 'orange'. 

But for EB there are two cases of minimal contrast, forms with /c-/ vs. 
without ( /pfi -pfecf-el/ with diminutive R 4 - vs. /c-]di-pf©cf-©l / , and 
/cfl [-cfe-]x-el/ with continuative -R 1 - vs. /c-cfi [ -cfe-]*-©l / ) . The /c-/ 
forms may be a little more intense, deeper in the color, than the forms 
without. This would fit with the literal meanings for each set 
("going a little white" vs. "have/get/be in a state of going a little 
white", "going a little black" vs. "have/get/be in a state of 
going a little black"; or if one uses the -ish meaning, "a little 
whitish" vs. "have/get/be in a state of a little whitish", etc.). 

In Fig. 4b (Chilliwack speaker NP), there are quite a few such 
contrasts, in fact with inceptives based on all the roots but /x w ik’ w / 
'gray', /q£lq/ 'rose', and /st?6w©l/ 'purple'. Morphosyntactically 
we'd expect the forms without /c-/ or /s-/ to be more verbal and the 
colors to be more in the process of changing (not having reached a 
state yet). It is hard to tell whether this is the case for the dark¬ 
est roots, under /c-cfix/ 'black' and /c-cf w ix w / 'brown'. And all the 
inceptives and inceptive continuatives here cover shades on the margins 
of the basic color terms. But comparing a and a with a, for example, 
under /c-q w 6y/ 'yellow/green' it seems that the latter’(without c-) 
has less intensity (less of the color) than the former (with c-). 

The same can be said perhaps of the minimal contrast under /c-m6ef/ 
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blue with 0 (without c-) being less intense than a or m. The 
minimal contrasts under /c-k w im/ ’red' show all three terms (with c-. 
with s-, and without either) to be equally close to the focus and 
nearly indistinguishable in intensity; if anything the form without c- 
or s- is more intense than those with the prefix. With the forms under 
/ptecf/ 'white', the forms label colors almost identical in intensity 
and seem to alternate at random on the margins of 'white'. As with 
other speakers, the forms without /s-/ or /c-/ are used rarely in 
comparison to the prefixed forms. 

Looking at the contrast between the above forms differing only by 
having stative /s-/ or having /c-/ ’have, get’, there may be a further 
subtle contrast. In Fig. 5b (Sumas speaker AH) there are only prefixed 
modified forms, no unprefixed contrasts. She has minimal contrasts 
between forms with /s-/ and with/ c-/. There are only two examples 
of /c-q w Sq w ly-el/, at some distance from each other, but they are 
surrounded on all sides by examples of /s-q w Aq w iy-el/; they do not 
seem semantically distinct. However there are a number of colors 
labelled by /c-k w ik w em-el/ and a number by /s-k w ik w em-el/. They 
are fairly evenly mixed with each other, though the forms with /c-/ 
are found mostly close to the focus, while the /s-/ forms occur close 
to the focus but also as the farthest away from the focus (C4, E6, 12, 

C35, etc. ). 

In Fig. 4b (Chilliwack speaker NP), the contrasts show: 

/c-/ forms /s-/ forms 

under /c-cf'ix w /: more focal more distant from focus, blackest 

under /c-q w 6*y/: at intense margins at light margins or blackest 

under /c-mSG’/: at light margins, some dark one ex. next to focus 

under /c-k w im/: at intense margins at light margins or near focus 

under /c-k w im/ + -: more focal more distant from focus 

under /c-cfl#/: one ex., browner one ex., bluer, darker? 

under : no ex. closer to /ptecf/ than non-statives 

and in Fig.4c: 

under /s-pficpV: at 135, H34, D32 at F34 but focused at H32 . 

darker or lighter and /s-jJi [ -pte-]cf* -el/ at 136 

("Intense margins" refers to margins between colors other than white 
or black. ) 

In Fig. 3b Chehalis speaker EB has no /s-/ forms to contrast. 

In Fig. 2b Tait speaker TG has one contrast, /c-q w Aq w iy-el/ (one ex.) 
vs. /s-q w Sq w iy-el/. The /c-/ form is more focal than most of the 
/s-/ forms, but with only one example it does not do more than 
marginally support previous patterns. 

Mappings. A mapping (elicited as described in Table 1, 3.) 
of any term need not cover all of the colors that the term can 
name; some individuals exclude colors from a mapping after applying 
the term to those colors during chip-naming (Table 1, 1.). Yet, 
when the mappings of separate terms cover the same colors, the 
mappings show a relation between categories; usually one category 
is included within the range of the other. 
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Figure la. Halkomelem color-term roots, Teit dialect, speaker AK, age 66, 1 987. 
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Figure 2a. Hal komelem color-term roots, Tait dialect, speaker TG, age 60±, 1987. 
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Figure 4a. Halkomelem color-term roots, Chilliwack dialect, speaker NP, age 80, 1987. 
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Figure 4c. Color-term mappings; Halkomelem, NP as in Figs. 4a-b. 
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Figure 5. Hal komelem color-term roots, Sumas dialect, speaker AH, age 80, 1987. 

























































































In Figure lb, mappings are as would be expected from the naming 
ranges of Figure la. However, the ’pink’ term focused at D39 is 
mapped over the range of the 'red' term, focused at G2 . even though 
the latter is older. The tendency of 'pink' to extend throughout 
'red' is widely recurrent in the world’s languages (MacLaury MS). 

In Figure 2d, the mapping of yellow-with-green, focused at C9, 
is curtailed at row 8; Figure 2a shows a naming range that is broader 
that the mapping. Separate mapping of a qualified form--that 
focused at D6 and represented as a in Figure 2b--extends the mapping 
of the yellow-with-green category. 

Figure 3c shows a relation among mappings similar to that seen 
in Figure 2d; the unmodified root of the yellow-with=-green category 
is mapped short of its naming range (Figure 3a) and an orange-focused 
(E4) qualification of the root is mapped on colors left uncovered 
during mapping of the root alone. Interpretation is further 
complicated by inclusion of the orange-focused mapping within the 
mapping of the red-focused (G3) category. The complication results 
from overlap in orange of the red-focused and the yellow-with-green 
category. The orange-focused term (A) names part of the yellow- 
with-green category, as shown by the distribution of color modifiers 
in Figure 3b; the term names members of yellow-with-=green when the 
colors are thought of as such, even though the red-focused category 
extends over the same colors . 

Figure 4c shows an unequivocal relation of inclusion between 
the yellow-with-green mapping (focus C9) and the qualified name 
of orange (focus D7). Two 'purple' terms, G33 and H32, are focused 
and mapped such as to show slightly different meanings. 

Figure 5c shows inclusion of the 'pink' mapping (E39) by the 
'red' mapping (G3), the opposite relation of that seen in Figure lb. 

The orange-focused term (E5) appears to name an autonomous category, 
consistent with its naming range in Figure 5a. Although the red- 
focused mapping covers the 'orange' focus at E5, row 7 shows an area 
covered only by the orange-focused category. The mapping of a 
specialized term for bright red. /t&m61/, focused at G4 and named 
once at G3 (Figure 5a), is described by letter and number in Figure 5c. 

Note also that Tait speaker TG uses /c?s6s/ 'ashes' (Fig.2d) 
to map the same color that Sumas speaker AH maps with /s-KIKes/ 

(Fig. 5c), and others (Chilliwack speaker NP and Tait speaker AK) 
map largely with /p§q7. /s-KIKes/ then probably could be glossed 
’dingy white, off-white' with inceptive form /s -X!i£es-el/ elsewhere 
translated 'dark (old clothes, complexion)'. 

SAMISH 

The Samish speaker, LD (Figs. 7a, 7b) is truly monolingual. 
Galloway had to conduct the color test in Samish, and so he had a field 
session first with both the last two fluent speakers, to elicit the 
types of questions he needed to ask and possible responses he would 
need to recognize. Then in another session, he worked alone with 
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Figure 7a. Samish color-term roots. Northern Straits, Malahat; speaker LD, age 65, 1 987 
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Figure 7b. Color modifiers, all in first position; Samish, LD as in Figs.7a,c. 
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LD to do the test. The other speaker was kept apart as he worked 
productively with Eloise Jelinek on syntactic elicitation. 

This year Galloway hopes to try the color test with the other 
fluent speaker of Samish; unlike LD, he is not monolingual and speaks 
English and the Saanich dialect of Northern Straits, also fluently. 

If he turns up a term for yellow or purple, in either dialect, 

Galloway may redo the test with LD to fill in the colors not named on 
the first pass through the chips (Galloway did not realize then that 
subsequent passes to name all the chips were allowed). 

In Figure 7a, the Samish speaker names color with roots that are 
cognate with Halkomelem, except the ’red’ term focused at Gl. The 
green-focused term F16 names a green-with-blue category, although it 
is cognate with Halkomelem 'yellow-with-green.' This datum further 
reinforces the hypothesis of an original 'green-with-blue’ meaning, 
as suggested in the preceding section. The Samish speaker could 
recall no word for yellow colors, a condition that would precede 
extension of the ’green-with-blue ’ term to ’yellow-with-green’. 

(A few older speakers of Upriver Halkomelem (AC, some others, 
interviewed by Galloway some years before) could not remember a 
distinct term for yellow and spent some time commenting and struggling 
with that, just as others do now over terms for brown and purple; on 
the other hand a few Upriver Halkomelem speakers also interviewed some 
years ago could not pin down a word for green.) 

A Samish term, focused at E29, is emerging as a term for ’blue'; 
it is cognate with the Halkomelem term for 'brown' or 'grey-brown’, 
seen in Figures la, 2a, 4a, and 5a. An emergent term in blue would 
satisfy a second prerequisite for transference of a 'green-with-blue' 
term to 'yellow-with-green.' As in the Halkomelem data, the Samish 
data yield no clue of the original 'yellow' term. It is virtually 
impossible that yellow was always unnamed in either Halkomelem or 
Samish; 'yellow' might have been named by the red-focused term. 

Like four of the Halkomelem speakers, the Samish speaker did not name 
purple. 

The modifiers LD used (Fig. 7b) include one suffix (/-dies - 
-dies/ 'on the eyes, around the eye, color, in color, looks like, 
-ish’), some preposed adverbs (/Celdley - fiel<&le£/ 'nearly', 
/Celfeley-etf - Celdle^-etf/ 'real near' [with -etf - -ew 'contrastive'], 
/tilw/ //t-6w// 'a little' [with -ew] , /7erf?erf-e\& > rtert-e w/ 'very', 
and /hayetf/ //hayi-etf// 'quite' [from /hayf/ ’big']), and some 
preposed adjectives (several themselves modified color terms) (/?§^/ 
'good', /Id-dles/ 'dark', /pcf-dles/ 'light', and /ne-cfc-dles/ 

'blackish'). 

The color terms attested with the /-dies/ suffix are 
/ne-sq w -dles - ne-sq w -6l’es/ , /pc^-dles/, and /ne-cf*-dles/. 

/pcfdles/ alone only labelled one chip (B4)(a white with a faint 
orange tint), but it was flanked on both sides by modified forms of 
/ne-x w ik’ w / 'gray’. The shades surrounding /pecf/ itself (for ex. 
at B32-33, B28-30) were not labelled with /pq’dles/ as one might 
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expect but again with modified forms of /ne-x w l)d w / or /s-cf tf i^ w -Sles/. 

So /pqciles/ is more of a modifier than a color term itself. The same 
is true of /ne-cfcc-aies/. which appears only twice as a color term 
itself, once as /?erf?§rfew necfs&les/ next to 115 plain /ne-cfi*/, 
and once /rf§rfew necfc&les/ - /necf*£les neq w 6y/ at 120 surrounded 
by shades of modified /neq w 6y/. /ne-sq w -ciles/, on the other hand, 
occurred only as a color term, never a modifier. It filled in the 
lighter shades of /ne-s6q w / (Dl, El, FI, F2 . F36) while /pcf^les 
ne-s§q w / was never used at all. 

As modifiers, /necftcSles/ and /ICAles/ (root /Ifed/ 'dark') 
cover almost identical turf; they often alternate (particularly with 
the darkest row (I) of reds and blues. However, since one would expect 
/neqftAles/ to be darker (since its root means ’black) than /levies/, 
it is a relief to find that confirmed by cases of the latter at G1 and 
H38-40, and at F14, all above the modifier /necfc&les/. So /levies/ 
is used as well for slighter less dark shades than is /necfcAles/. 
/pcfAles/ is found expressing the lighter shades of all the color terms. 

/?erf‘?6n’ew/ only occurs in trinomials with /pcfAles, levies , or 
nacfecilas/ as second member; it semantically modifies the second member 
or shading term. It lightens with /pcfAlas/ and darkens with the two 
dark shadings. /Calfelay - Calfela^/ ’nearly’ covers the furthest 
margins (between colors rather margins with white or black), and 
/£al61ayavtr - fialfele^avtr/ ’real near’ usually covers shades one step 
closer to the focus than /Calfelay - Cel61ay/. Glottalizatlon of 
resonants here and throughout does not seem to be ’continuative’ nor 
’diminutive' since both ’continuatives’ and ’diminutives’ are usually 
marked simultaneously by other morphemes as well, and since there is 
no pattern of differences between glottalized and non-glottalized 
modifiers that can be seen on the charts. /haye\Jr/ occurs at E14 only, 
directly before /neq w 6y/ and there marks a shade perhaps characteristic 
of common shades of vegetation or at any rate, of /neq w §y/. One word 
occurs which is a noun rather than a color term, /s4^ w el/ ’grass’ 
at D18. 

NOOKSACK 

LG’s mapping (Fig. ) for four Nooksack color terms was: 
/k w atf-k w iff/ E1-E37, F4-5, F3, F2?, FI, F40, F39; 

/e-q w £y?/ (not /?/) C15?, C14, C13, C12, Cll. CIO; 

(modifier) /fi-q w a [ -q w e-]y?/ Bll, BIO; i-ikt 

(modifier) /q w ey-q w £y?-il/ C14-C12, D14-12 (glossed as ’light green’). 
These were not mapping steps by her; we pointed to the squares and she 
said yes or no to adding a rice grain. The other Nooksack color terms 
from previous field work (a partial list) are not mappable here but 
include: /k w dcf/ ’white’, /cfex-qi*/ - /d-qfi^/ ’black’, /|J 0 q w -pfiq w / 

’green’ (said to be ’dark blue’ in Halkomelem, another entry cites the 
same form as ’yellow’), /e-pfiq w / 'yellow', /"?es-161ec?/ ’yellow', 
/x w ek v '-x w lk w / ’grey’, /s-k w ik’-il/ ’kind of/partly red, pink’, and 
/cflx-il/ 'kind of black’. These are besides the four above. 
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/pfecf* -pficf*/ has a root which is cognate with the one which NP of 
Chilliwack, uses for ’purple’ in Upriver Halkomelem /c-pflcF*', s-pfiq’'*', 
s-pfl (-p?e-]c?-el/. 

The modifiers show prefixed /C-/ and ’stative’ /s-/, suffixed 
/-il/ ’inceptive’, and infixed /-C^e-/ ’diminutive’, the last two 
cognate with affixes in Upriver Halkomelem and Lushootseed. It also 
raises the possibility that the Upriver Halkomelem form could be 
considered as ’diminutive’ in some cases (though most cases are 
still clearly ’continuative’ and /he-/ is only ’continuative’, never 
’diminutive’). 

The prefixed reduplication, CjeCo-, is ’completive/dispositional', 
apparently aspectual (Galloway 1984b ("Nooksack Reduplication’’] : 86 ) . 
Besides the color term words it appears in words such as /q w ec-q w ic/ 
"drownded" (< /q w lc/ 'drift downstream'), /cp^el-?-cf w 61 ?/ 'overcooked', 
/?el-?61yae/ ’dreaming’, /k w el-?-k w £l-iws/ 'murderer' (cf. Upriver 
Halkomelem cognate with /k w £*l/ 'hide' and /-iws/ 'body'), and 
/qel-?-qel?-il?/ 'dirty' (Galloway 1984b:86). 

LUSHOOTSEED 

In Figure 8a, the Lushootseed speaker named all colors, except 
'brown' and 'purple'. A ’yellow-with-green' term, focused in green 
at F17, extends to pure yellow at C8 and to dark greenish blue at 
H27. Pure blue is in column 29 (cf. Figure 0d). It is important to 
note that the Lushootseed 'yellow-with-green’ term does not name 
both pure yellow and pure blue, which would violate all expectations 
based on current physiological knowledge (MacLaury 1987a). For that 
reason, it is improbable that the original meaning of 'yellow-with- 
green' cognates encompassed both pure yellow and pure blue. An 
original 'green-wlth-blue' meaning is more likely. The Lushootseed 
category might be in a process of shift, moving away from blue and 
toward yellow. Colors in the orange and yellow-orange range are 
named with the red-focused term (Gl-2) and with intermixture of 
terms meaning 'sun' and 'moon', focused at D5 and C9. 

The yellow-with-green category is named with two terms, shown 
in the upper half of the figure; the second is focused at D14. Both 
are derived from the same root, although it is undetermined whether 
they are two words or two qualifications of one. Use of separately 
focused terms that each name all of one category is known as "semantic 
coextensivity" (MacLaury 1987b). The two terms for 'yellow-with-green’ 
are definitely modifications of the same root. The unvoiced/voiced 
shift is regular in Lushootseed, and the /x w i-/ prefix is an allomorph 
before labialized consonants (before roots /q w &d*/, /q^q’*/, and 
(from Hess and Hilbert n.d., vol.2:79] /cf*ix w / [see below]) of the 
/Xi-/ color term prefix. The prefix has the form /*1-/ before 
non-labialized consonants. 

Thus / ( ?e )s-q w ct<F-il/ is related to /x w i-q w &c/ (//*i -q w &<?//) as 
/?es-betf-ll/ is related to /xi-b&tf/. The relation is cognate with 
that in Upriver Halkomelem (except for /c-/ instead of /*!-/ and the 
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Figure 8a. Lushootseed color-term roots, Skagit dialect, speaker LG, age 94, 1987. 
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Figure 9. Yakima Color-term roots, Toppenish; woman, age 60, 1 987. 
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Figure 8b. Color modifiera; Luahootaeed, Skagit dialect, LG aa in Fig. 8a. 
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added Halkomelem 'continuatives ' ) between /s-q w 3[-q w e-]y-el/ and 
/c-q w 6y/ and between /s-(h Je-mQ’-i 1/ and /c-m667. The roots and 
statives and inceptives are all cognate. In fact the Lushootseed 
term /?es-q w 3 [-?-q w e-]cF-i 1 / may be exactly cognate with Upriver 
Halkomelem /s-q w e[-A3-q w e-]y-el/. The source of the Halkomelem 
3-ablaut may be an incomplete sound shift, i.e. Proto-Central 
Salish *3 > Upriver Halkomelem *6 except before continuative 
reduplication! Unstressed Proto-Central Salish *i usually > Upriver 
Halkomelem /a/ (thus the Upriver allomorphy of -fl - -el). And 
PCS *y > Lushootseed /<?/, Halkomelem /y/ (originally this was only 
before vowels from PCS but it has spread elsewhere). 

Hess does not suggest a meaning for /*i- - x w i-/ in his 1976 
dictionary nor do Hess and Hilbert in Lushootseed, An Introduction 
(n.d. but ca 1983, two vols. ) , but it seems similar in functions to 
those of Halkomelem /c-/, Nooksack /£/, and Samish /ns-/ with color 
terms. 

Figure 8b displays the Lushootseed color-qualifier system, among 
the most complex of the present collection of data. Bound qualifiers 
are represented by letters, unbound qualifiers by shapes listed at 
bottom of the key. The system features productive combination of 
reduplication (’diminutive’), prefixing (for 'stative', ’progressive’, 
and a color term prefix), suffixing (for 'inceptive'), infixing of 
glottal stop and possibly glottalization of resonants (in the root 
for blue and in the inceptive suffix). Qualifying affixes are added 
to a root to designate increasing degrees of lightness and marglnality 
within a category. The most complex qualification characterizes the 
most marginal designation. 

There are two ’diminutive' reduplicative variants: C^f- with 
roots /C§c , q w ecf w , b§£f/, as in /^i-Ci-Cc, ?es -Cl -Cc-il, 

?as-ei-?-ec-ir , le-ei-Cc-il’; s^i-qM-q"^ , ^es-q^'l-q^cf' , 
?as-q w l-q w cf w -ll; *i-bi-bff, ?es -bi-'J-bff-ilV . -C.a- after V* 

with roots /q w 3<F, kAykayeb/, as in /^ w i-q w 3 (-q* (e ) - ]c , 
q w 3 [ -7-q w e- ]«f-il’, ?es-q w 3 [ -?-q w e- JcF-H • ( ? )es-k3 [ -ka- Jykayab , 

(?a )s-k3[-?-ke-Jykayab, 7as-k3[-ka-jykayab, ?as-k3(-?-ka-jykayab, 
la-k3[-ka-jykayab/. 

The Infixed /-?-/ according to Vi Hilbert (p.c.) makes the form 
a little bit more-so (for ex. more ’diminutive’ if diminutive). 

It is unclear whether it can occur as a ’diminutive’ without 
reduplication, for ex. in /* w i-q w 3?c/ at C21. If it is an intenslfier 
it could even be cognate with Upriver Halkomelem lengthening, since 
that is an intenslfier and since Upriver length in most cases corres¬ 
ponds historically to preconsonantal glottal stop in Downriver and 
Island dialect groups and other Salishan languages. 

What we have recorded as /-ll’ - -il/ inceptive is not recorded 
glottalized in Hess 1976 or in Hess and Hilbert (n.d.) (for ex., 
vol.2:79-80 discusses it with color terms). Hess and Hilbert note 
that inchoative "-il often carries the idea of ’developing, becoming, 
growing to be’. Thus, a more exact English rendering of /?as£5(e)cil/ 
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is ’coming to be red, reddening'." They also note that the same word 
is translated as ’reddish, light red'. 

The /le-/ prefix is 'progressive' ( 'continuatlve’ in Upriver 
Halkomelem terminology). It is unclear whether the variant /le?-/ is 
/la-?-/, but such a form would make the form 'more progressive', l.e. 
further away from reaching completion of the focal color. Note 
again, the verbal perspective of these forms. A literal translation 
for one such form was given for /le-?-q w S l-?-q w e-]<P-il’/ 'just barely 
turning yellow'. 

Hess and Hilbert (n.d.:2.79) also discuss two roots for blue. 

They note that blue-jay /ka^ka^/, is used in /?eska^kaJV 'blue-jay 
(color)' to refer to 'azure, sky blue'. They also give a color term 
word which we did not obtain in our session, /^ w i-cf w l^ w / 'dark blue, 
navy blue, very dark green'. Hess obtained this term from LG (our 
speaker) and other speakers as well (Hess 1976). This partition of 
blue is very important to note in the evolution of Central Salish 
yellow-with-green. It is cognate with the term used for 'brown' in 
Upriver Halkomelem and the emergent 'blue' on the margin of ’purple’ 
in Samish. 

One further Lushootseed color term, which LG recalled the day 
after we did the test (and so is not mapped), is /^i. -Cl -Cc-£ lus / 
’brown’ (which she had been trying to recall during most of the 
previous session). It is based on the root for ’red’ but has 
diminutive reduplication, prefix /^l-/, and suffix /-5lus/ (not 
attested in other color term words here but meaning 'eye, color’ 
as in Hess 1976:690 where he gives /?es-ffdley?-31us/ ’leaf-color’, 
/?as-?a*id-elus/ 'What color is it?', /?£j-alus/ 'bright (color)', 
and /q w Atq w at-31us/ 'tears’, etc.). 

A few preposed adverbial modifiers occur too: /lA?ab/ 'real' 
(Hess 1976 /12?b/ 'really, very') and /^a1 ti/ 'like a, like the’. 

A few independent nouns were also used in one or two places, 
/sluk w Alab/ 'moon', /liik w al/ 'sun', /tag w fid/ ’salmonberry’, and 
/?aiai5es/ 'orange(s)'. 

YAKIMA 

In Figure 9a, related terms--focused at C9 in yellow and H17 
in green--suggest a former yellow-with-green category. A second 
dominant 'yellow' term is focused at D7 in orange. Meanings of 
Yakima terms can be discerned by comparisons of Figure 9a with 
Figure 0d. 

SUMMARY 

The foregoing describes and compares systems of color categori¬ 
zation and color naming from nine individuals. Discussion addresses 
the meaning of terms that most dialects use to name yellow-with-green, 
with the suggestion that the original meaning was 'green-with-blue ’ . 
The original 'yellow' term cannot be inferred from these data. 

However a term surviving in the Chilliwack speaker's repertoire as 
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